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RBCOMBINED^BOBX  PRODUCTS  NCW  BEING 
MADE  ON  fiLEUTHERA  ISUND  l/ 


A  dairy  plant  using  U.  S.  dairy  products  is  now  conducting 
recombining  operations  on  Eleuthera  Island,  in  the  Bahamas. 

About  100  head  of  a  3^0  head  herd  of  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
cattle  are  being  milked,  and  produce  about  l80  to  190  gal- 
lons of  milk  daily.    During  the  i'lush,  the  production  reaches 
300  to  3^0  gallons  daily.    This  milk  is  blended  with  re- 
combined  milk  made  from  instant,  spray-dried  nonfat  milk  and 
iiO  percent  cream  obtained  from  the  United  States.    It  is 
pasteurized,  homogenized  and  bottled  in  paper  cartons  and 
shipped  to  Nassau  3  times  a  week.    About  14,200  gallons  of 
milk  a  week  is  being  shipped,  of  which  about  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  is  recombined.    This  amount  will  increase  considerably 
from  December  through  April  during  the  tourist  season.  This 
product  retails  in  Nassau  for  hZ  cents  a  quart. 

The  management  of  the  plant  expressed  interest  in  using  an- 
hydrous milk  fat  with  extra  grade  low-heat,  spray-dried  non- 
fat for  recombining  instead  of  UO  percent  cream  and  "instant" 
nonfat. 


EThis  Circular  is  based  upon  firsthand  observations  of 
H.  Burgwald,  dairy  marketing  specialist,  while  demonstrating 
recombining  procedures  on  Eleuthera  Island  at  the  plant 
referred  to  in  this  Circular. 
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In  addition  to  the  blended  milk,  chocolate  flavored  milk  made 
with  a  U,  S.  brand  of  "vriiole  milk  powder  is  being  made.  Experi- 
ments  were  being  made  with  a  coffee  flavored  milk,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  caramel  flavored  one  was  being  studied. 

The  plant  had  produced  an  ice  cream  mix  made  from  an  ice  cream 
mix  powder  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom.    This  product  was 
not  satisfactory,  so  now  the  ice  cream  mix  is  made  from  instant 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  kO  percent  cream.    About  3^0  gallons  of  ice 
cream  mix  is  being  made  per  week.    This  will  now  be  made  frcan 
low  heat,  extra  grade  spray  process  nonfat  and  anhydrous  milk  fat. 

Instructions  and  assistance  was  given  in  the  preparation  of 
batches  of  the  following  products  from  low-heat,  extra  grade 
spray  process  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat: 

1.  Blended  milk:    3.7  percent  fat  and  8.6  percent  solids 
not  fat. 

This  was  made  with  kO  gallons  of  fresh  raw  milk  test- 
ing 3.3  percent  fat  and  8.0  percent  solids  not  fat,  and 
60  gallons  of  recombined  milk  testing  k»0  percent  fat  and 
9.0  percent  solids  not  fat.    The  milk  was  pasteurized  to 
l60°F,  the  holding  time  being  taken  when  the  milk  reached 
lii5°F,  and  was  held  for  30  minutes.    This  high  pasteurization 
temperature  was  used  to  insure  better  keeping  quality  because 
the  milk  was  only  delivered  3  times  a  week. 

The  milk  was  homogenized,  cooled  and  bottled  in  quarts, 
imperial  pints  and  half -pint  paper  bottles. 

2.  kO  percent  cream:    hO  percent  fat,  6  percent  solids 
not  fat. 

Two  8-gallon  batches  of  hO  percent  cream  were  made  using 
U.O  pounds  of  low  heat  spray  dried  nonfat  milk,  36. 2^  pounds 
(li-1/3  gallons)  of  water.    These  were  mixed  and  26.75  pounds 
of  anhydrous  milk  fat  were  added  and  pasteurized  at  1^0^  for 
30  minutes,  then  homogenized  at  hOO  to  $00  pounds  pressure, 
and  cooled  in  the  can.    These  batches  were  made  from  2  dif- 
ferent lots  of  anhydrous  milk  fat.    Samples  of  both  batches 
"feathered"  when  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  fresh  hO  percent 
cream  and  when  standardized  to  20  percent  fat  with  blended  milk. 

3.  20  percent  cream:    20  percent  fat,  7  percent  solids 
not  fat. 
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A  ^-gallon  batch  of  20  percent  cream  was  made  by  mixing 
3.0  potmds  of  nonfat  with  31.5  poiinds  (3.8  gallons)  of  wat-^jr, 
adding  8.6  pounds  of  anhydrous  milk  fat,  pasteruizing,  homoe;- 
enizing    at  300  pounds  pressure  and  cooling  in  the  can.  Sam- 
ples of  this  product  did  not  "feather"  when  added  to  hot  coffee, 
but  it  was  reported  that  2  days  later  there  was  a  "cream  plug" 
on  the  product. 

ii.    Low  fat  milk:    2  percent  fat,  10, ^  percent  solids  not  fat. 

A  ^-gallon  batch  of  low-fat  milk  was  made  up  using  li.U 
pounds  of  low  heat  nonfat,    36. U5  pounds  (Ii.38  gallons)  of 
water  and  2.1^  pounds  of  recombined  UO  percent  cream.    It  was 
pasteurized,  homogenized,  and  cooled  in  the  can.    This  was  a 
very  acceptable  product. 

5.  Chocolate  drink:    1.8  percent  fat,  5  percent  sugar,  1.33 
percent  cocoa,  10  percent  nonfat  milk  solids, 

A  batch  of  chocolate  flavored  drink  of  about  210  gallons 
was  made  up  by  mixing  175  pounds  of  lovj  heat  nonfat  with 
1,U25  pounds  (172  gallons)  of  water,  and  adding  83  poxinds 
(10  gallons)  of  recombined  hO  percent  cream,  and  23.75  pounds 
of  chocolate  mixed  dry  with  90  pounds  of  sugar.    It  was  then 
pasteurised  at  l60°F  for  30  minutes  and  hcmogenized,  cooled 
and  bottled  in  paper  cartons. 

6,  Half  and  Half:    11  percent  fat,  9  percent  solids  not  fat, 

A  5-gallon  batch  of  half  and  half  was  made  mixing  ii.l2 
pounds  of  low  heat  nonfat  dried  milk  with  27.08  pounds  (3.25 
gallons)  of  water  and  adding  11.8  pounds  of  recombined  hO 
percent  cream.    This  product  was  pasteurized,  homogenized 
at  1,000  pounds  pressure  and  cooled  in  the  can.    This  was  a 
very  acceptable  product. 

Conclusions 

It  was  reported  that  the  management  placed  an  order  for  1,000  pounds 
of  anhydrous  milk  fat  and  a  carload  of  extra  grade,  spray  process, 
low  heat  nonfat  dry  milk.    This  indicates  satisfaction  with  the  results 
obtained  using  these  products  in  the  maniifacture  of  recombined  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

It  is  estimated  a  saving  of  approximately  11  cents  per  gallon  ingredi- 
ent  cost  on  every  gallon  of  recombined  milk  made  will  result  from 
using  these  products,  as  compared  to  the  use  of  fresh  hO  percent  cream 
and  instant  nonfat  dry  milk. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  HtODUCTS  TW 
SECOND  QUARTER  OF  19^:9 

Sr^rnr^  ^""T'  "^^^  production  reflected  the  initial  ef- 

creased  if  oSei;  "^^KX  ^^^"^^^^  ^  countrierbut  i^f 

^eafL^r,  t^!    '       that  the  second  quarter  total  was  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier  Amnnr+L 
countries  with  drought-decreas^rf  miiv  ^frxier.    Among  the 

and  Lu^cemburgj  in  the^ted^n.^    production  were  France,  Belgium 

-L«,  waere  pasture  and  feed  conditions  were  favorable. 
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Canada's  milk  production  remained  near  the  19^8  level  in  spite  of 
reduced  cow  numbers  and  retarded  pastures.  In  the  United  States, 
milk  production  showed  a  slight  decline. 

Butter 

Factory  butter  output  in  the  second  quarter  of  1959  was  down  5 
percent  from  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1958.    Production  in 
France  and  Ireland  declined  sharply,  due  to  the  decreased  milk 
production  and  in  part  to  increased  diversion  of  milk  to  other 
dairy  products.    In  the  Netherlands,  export  prospects,  especially 
for  cheese,  canned  milks,  and  dry  whole  milk,  altered  the  pro- 
duction pattern  conipletely,  with  the  result  that  larger  quantities 
of  these  products  were  produced,  and  less  butter.    Smaller  milk 
production,  combined  with  larger  fluid  milk  consuii5)tion,  reduced 
milk  supplies  for  manufacturing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Sweden's 
output  of  butter  in  the  second  quarter  also  was  less  than  that  of 
a  year  ago,  in  response  to  lower  support  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  the  increased  milk  output  in 
Denmark,  West  Germany,  Norway,  Finland  and  Switzerland  was  used 
for  butter. 

An  increase  in  Australia's  butter  production  reflected  some  diversion 
of  milk  to  factory  products,  but  in  New  Zealand,  less  milk  was  used 
for  manufacturing  in  this  period. 

Sales  of  fluid  milk  and  farm  use  of  milk  both  increased  in  Canada. 
As  a  result,  there  was  less  milk  available  for  processing,  and 
butter  output  was  smaller.    In  the  United  States,  some  increase 
in  fluid  milk  and  ice  cream  sales  lowered  the  quantity  of  milk 
available  for  manufacturing,  especially  for  butter;  output  of  but- 
ter was,  therefore,  down  from  a  year  earlier. 

Cheese 

Cheese  production  in  factories  remained  at  approximately  the  1958 
level  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  3rear.    Output  was  up  in  all 
reporting  countries  of  Western  Europe  except  France,  where  it 
dropped  sharply,  and  in  the  Tfoited  Kingdom,  where  it  showed  little 
change  from  1958.    Production  increased  in  Australia  but  declined 
in  New  Zealand.    In  Canada,  relatively  greater  assured  returns  for 
cheese  encouraged  the  diversion  of  manufacturing  milk  from  butter 
to  cheese,  and  output  of  the  latter  was  above  a  year  earlier.  In 
the  United  States,  it  was  under  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter 
in  1958. 
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Canned  Milk 

Canned  milk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  production  was  up  7  percent 
in  the  April-June  quarter  of  19^9,  from  the  corresponding  period  of 
19^8.    Output  increased  in  the  four  reporting  countries  of  Western 
Europe  -  the  Netherlands,  West  Qermany,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,    In  Australia,  it  declined. 

A  sharp  decrease  in  the  output  of  Canadian  evaporated  milk,  by  far 
the  most  important  canned  item,  accounted  for  the  arer-all  drop  in 
that  country.    U.  S.  production  both  of  evaporated  and  condensed 
milks  was  smaller  than  last  year. 

Dried  Milk 

Total  dried  milk  production  was  h  percent  larger  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  19$Q,  with  dry  whole  milk  accounting  for 
the  increase.    In  the  Netherlands,  dry  whole  milk  output  more  than 
doubled,  while  that  of  nonfat  was  only  about  half  of  comparable 
19^8.    Production  of  dry  whole  milk  in  Sweden  also  was  larger,  but 
that  of  nonfat  dry  milk  was  smaller.    West  German  output,  most  of 
iriilch  is  nonfat  dry  milk,  ran  considerably  ahead  of  last  year. 
Production  of  all  dry  milks  in  France  was  also  higher.    In  the 
Ifoited  Kingdom,  output  of  both  kinds  of  dry  milks  was  down  in  this 
period.    Over-all  dried  milk  production  gained  substantially  in  Aus- 
tralia because  of  greatly  increased  nonfat  production.    In  the 
United  States,  smaller  export  demand  led  to  a  slight  drop  in  nonfat 
dry  milk  production  and  a  greater  relative  decline  in  that  of  dry 
irtiole  milk.    In  Canada,  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  increased 
slightly,  but  output  of  dry  irtiole  milk  declined. 

Current  Conditions  and  Prospects  Abroad 

Europe 

In  most  countries  of  northern  Europe,  persistent  drought  throughout 
the  late  sunner  and  early  fall  has  affected  current  and  prospective 
milk  production  over  large  areas.    Pastures  are  browned  and  root  and 
forage  crops  sharply  reduced  from  the  Alps  north  into  Scaninavia 
and  from  the  Ihiited  Kingdom  east  into  the  Soviet  Union.    The  early 
feeding  of  hay  and  roughages  foreshadows  feed  shortages  and  reduced 
milk  output.    Since  the  necessary  reseeding  of  pastures  likewise 
has  been  delayed  in  some  areas,  milk  production  may  not  fully  re- 
cover until  late  in  I960. 


Among  the  countries  most  severely  affected  are  France  (where  milk 
production  was  already  being  affected  by  a  program  encouraging 
diversion  to  beef),  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  the  United  Kingdoip  and 
Ireland.    Although  production  through  midyear  had  been  above  that 
of  a  jeax-  earlier  in  such  important  producing  countries  as  West  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Finland,  the  drought 
reduced  hay  and  roughage  supplies  and  made  prospects  poor  for  early 
spring  pasture  conditions;  this  indicates  that  there  may  be  scaae 
reduction  in  milk  output  in  these  countries  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  moisture  conditions  from  the  Alps  through 
southern  Europe  have  helped  increase  production  and  improve  prospects 
for  the  balance  of  the  winter  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece . 

Southern  Hemisphere 

The  19$9-60  season  started  well  in  New  Zealand,  with  production  at 
record  levels  in  spite  of  poor  pastures  in  the  north  and  extreme 
south.    Recent  rains  have  in^roved  pasture  conditions  in  Australia 
and  Argentina,  but  drought  has  continued  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa's  important  butter  and  cheese  producing  areas. 
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19^9  WORLD  MILK  HIODDCTION 
DOWN  ABOUT  1  PERCENT 


World  milk  production  in  1959  is  expected  to  be  about  1  percent 
below  1958,  based  on  reports  from  22  principal  dairy  countries 
which  account  for  approximately  60  percent  of  the  world's  siqjply. 
Output  in  these  countries  in  1959  is  expected  to  total  385  billion 
pounds,  compared  with  389  billion  pounds  in  1958. 

Production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  2  percent  under  1958. 
The  severe  drought  reduced  mj.lk  production  in  several  countries 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  quarter,  and  more  sharply 
during  the  third  quarter.    Production  in  France,  Sweden,  and  Bel- 
gium was  down  in  the  first  half  of  1959,  because  of  the  drought. 
In  France,  production  was  off  by  10  percent  from  the  first  half  of 
1958,  and  indications  are  that  the  impact  of  the  dry,  hot  summer 
on  milk  production  will  be  even  greater  in  the  last  half  of  1959. 
Milk  production  in  most  other  drought-affected  areas  in  Europe  is 
expected  to  continue  below  normal  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
because  of  the  short  supply  of  root  and  forage  crops. 

The  sharp  decline  in  Ireland's  milk  output  reflected  both  the  short- 
age and  low  quality  of  the  feed  supply  in  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  unusual  drought  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  Dry 


This  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary  of 
similar  title  published  in  the  monthly  supplement  of  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  of  October  29,  1959. 
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weather  and  a  slight  drop  in  the  number  of  cows  being  milked  reduced 
milk  production  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Lower  assured  unit  returns 
likewise  affected  output.    While  rain  in  September  brought  some  re- 
lief, it  probablj  was  too  late  to  aid  pasture  growth  and,  in  turn, 
milk  production,  in  spite  of  an  expected  upturn  in  cow  freshenings. 

Milk  production  is  expected  to  be  above  that  of  a  year  ago  in  West 
Germaiy  and  the  Netherlands  where  increased  production  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  should  more  than  offset  drought-reduced  output  in 
the  last  half.    In  Denmark  production  held  above  a  year  earlier  well 
past  midyear  but  is  expected  to  decline  this  winter. 

The  drought  has  affected  regions  mainly  in  a  broad  belt  north  of  the 
Alps.    In  the  Alps  and  through  southern  Europe  adequate  moisture,  good 
pastures,  and  aa^le  forage  have  been  the  general  rule.    Late  season 
production  in  Norway  is  expected  to  be  maintained  at  about  last  year's 
level  by  imported  feeds  and  a  crop  of  good  quality  hay.    In  Switzer- 
land, where  cow  ntunbers  are  somewhat  higher  and  forage  conditions 
are  satisfactory,  milk  production  will  probably  show  a  slight  gain 
over  a  year  ago.    Production  in  Greece,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Norway  is 
expected  to  be  up  moderately.- 

Conditions  appear  to-be  favorable  for  dairying  in  Argentina,  -vhere 
milk  production  will  probably  show  a  gain  of  about  3  percent.  In 
Australia,  an  increase  in  cow  numbers  and  favorable  feed  conditions 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  the 
effect  of  recent  less  favorable  grazing  conditions,  and  19^9  milk 
output  will  be  above  19^8.    Milk  production  in  New  Zealand  will  be 
about  the  same  as  the  relatively  high  level  of  last  year. 

In  Canada  and  Cuba,  milk  production  probably  will  show  little  change 
from  a  year  ago.    Output  in  Mexico  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  high 
level  in  1959.    In  the  Iftiited  States,  milk  production  will  be  down 
slightly  from  a  year  ago, 

CoD^ared  with  the  average  for  195l-55>  world  milk  production  in  1959 
is  up  about  8  percent.    In  Western  Europe,  output  is  approximately 
9  percent  higher,  with  Sweden  the  only  reporting  country  producing 
less  milk  in  1959  than  in  the  postwar  period.    Output  in  other  major 
dairy  areas  will  be  higher  than  the  average  for  the  1951-55  period. 
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FD  15-^9 

September  28,  1959 


Summary 


World  trade  in  dairy  products  in  1958  set  a  postwar  record,  mainly  due  to 
larger  shipments  of  butter  and  cheese. 

New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  continued  to  be  the 
major  supplying  countries.    The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  major  importer. 
Takings  in  1958  by  West  Germany,  another  big  importer  in  postwar  years,  were 
down  from  1957  except  for  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  relative  price  instability  of  butter  and  cheese,  which  prevailed  in  1957, 
continued  through  most  of  1958.    World  butter  prices  reached  a  low  in  mid -1958, 
but  with  the  gradual  reduction  of  excessive  stocks,  prices  began  to  recover 
some  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  year. 

World  trade  in  dairy  products  in  1959  probably  will  be  down  some  from  the  high 
level  of  1958.    Butter  exports  will  be  down  slightly,  as  supplies  are  limited 
and  prices  are  up  sharply.    Cheese  exports  will  probably  show  a  slight  gain. 

Exports  of  canned  milk  will  continue  their  downtrend,  mainly  due  to  reduced 
shipments  of  evaporated  Hiilk  by  the  United  States.    Condensed  milk  shipments 
may  be  up  slightly,  but  the  gain  will  not  offset  the  decline  in  exports  of 
evaporated  milk.    Trade  in  dry  whole  milk  and  in  nonfat  dry  milk  will  continue 
its  upward  trend. 


World  exports  of  butter  reached  a  postwar  record  of  1.2  billion  pounds  in  1958, 
an  increase  of  about  5  percent  over  the  high  level  of  1957.    Generally,  trade 
shifted  back  to  the  large  exporters,  as  the  first-ranking  supplier  (New  Zealand) 
and  the  fourth-ranking  supplier  (the  Netherlands)  increased  exports  21  and  22 
percent,  respectively.    Eaqjorts  f  rm  Denmark  and  Australia,  the  other  large 
exporters,  were  down  only  slightly.    However,  combined  shipments  from  6  of  the 
minor  supplying  countries,  Austria,  Finland,  France,  Ireland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  were  down  15  percent. 


Butter 
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U.  S.  exports  vere  up  sharply  in  19^8,  mostly  due  to  increased  foreign 
currency  sales  under  Public  Law  i|80,  which  accounted  for  83  percent  of  the 
U.  S.  total.    The  ma^or  markets  for  U.  S,  butter  were  Asiatic  countries. 

The  world  butter  market  became  more  concentrated  in  19^8,  as  the  Iftiited 
Kingdom  received  80  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  73  percent  in  19^7. 
The  U.  K.  increase  came  from  New  Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark. 
West  Germany,  the  second  largest  importer  in  1957,  increased  domestic 
production  considerably,  and  sharply  reduced  its  imports  in  1958,  efpecially 
from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands.    Recorded  imports  to  Eastern  Europe  were 
about  double  those  of  1957,  with  shipnents  to  the  U.S.S.R.  accounting  for 
the  increase.    Denmark  and  Finland  exported  l5  and  Ih  million  pounds, 
respectively,  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1958. 

Indications  are  that  exports  of  butter  in  1959  will  be  down  slightly  as 
supplies  are  limited,  especially  in  Western  Europe.    Shipments  from  this 
area  will  be  down,  as  well  as  from  the  l&iited  States.    Inventories  are  low 
and  prices  shairply  higher.    The  only  country  that  probably  will  show  a  sig- 
nificant increase  will  be  Australia,  with  New  Zealand  shipments  up  slightly. 

Cheese 

Exports  in  1958  were  only  slightly  (1  percent)  greater  than  in  1957,  and  the 
traditional  large  markets  of  Western  Europe  again  received  about  75  percent 
of  total  exports.    All  major  supplying  countries  increased  their  exports, 
but  the  greatest  increase  was  from  the  Netherlands.    An  increase  of  nearly 
27  million  pounds  reestablished  that  country  as  first  in  volume,  with  exports 
of  215  million  pounds,    Denmark  showed  a  further  sharp  increase,  17  percent 
over  1957,  to  total  l6l  million  pounds.    New  Zealand,  the  Number  2  supplier 
in  1958,  increased  exports  by  3  percent  to  reach  a  total  of  200  million  pounds. 

Exports  in  1958  to  the  Tfoited  Kingdom,  the  principal  cheese  market,  were  down 
from  1957,  mainly  because  of  reduced  shipments  by  Australia.    Increased  exports 
to  West  Germany,  mainly  from  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  made  the  West  German 
market  almost  as  large  as  the  U.  K.  market  in  1958.    Italy's  exports,  in  1958 
as  in  1957,  substantially  equalled  its  imports. 

Cheese  exports  will  be  up  again  slightly  in  1959,  with  the  Netherlands  showing 
another  increase.    Australian  and  Danish  shipments  will  also  be  up  somej  how- 
ever. New  Zealand  exports  will  probably  be  down  slightly.    Total  exports  from 
the  minor  suppliers  -  mainly  France,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Finland  - 
probably  will  be  up  slightly. 

Dry  Whole  Milk 

World  trade  in  dry  whole  milk  in  1958  was  down  2  percent  from  the  208  million 
pounds  of  1957.    Denmark  was  the  only  major  supplier  to  show  a  gain  in  1958; 
its  exports  increased  by  about  7  percent  to  57  million  pounds.    Shipments  from 
the  Netherlands  and  United  States  were  down  3  and  30  percent,  respectively,  but 
the  Netherlands  r«nained  the  world's  largest  supplier.    There  were  moderate 
increases  in  exports  from  the  minor  suppljring  countries  -  Canada,  Australia,  and 

New  Zealand. 
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The  continued  high  price  of  U.  S.  dry  irtiole  milk  was  the  major  factor  in  the 
30-percent  decline  in  U.  S.  exports.    The  decrease  was  mainly  in  the 
Venezuelan  market,  where  takings  of  the  U.  S.  product  dropped  27  percent. 
However,  Canada,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  increased  shipments  to  this 
market.    Denmark»s  exports  in  19^8  were  more  than  double  those  in  1957. 
Venezuela  received  over  35  percent  of  total  world  exports  in  1958,  compared 
with  31  percent  in  1957. 

Ebqjorts  to  Western  Europe  declined  slightly  in  1958,  with  Belgian  and  West 
German  takings  down  20  percent.    The  United  Kingdom  received  20  million 
pounds  in  1958,  COTipared  with  l5  million  in  1957. 

World  trade  in  dry  whole  milk  in  1959  is  expected  to  increase  over  1958 »s, 
and  may  exceed  that  of  1957.    Exports  by  principal  suppliers  to  Venezuela  in 
the  first  half  of  1959  were  appreciably  greater  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1958.    Shipments  to  other  tropical  markets  and  to  Western  European 
areas  should  also  show  some  net  gain. 

Nonfat  9r7  Milk 

World  trade  in  nonfat  dry  milk  continued  to  expand  sharply  in  1958.  Commercial 
exports  were  295  million  pounds,  up  2k  percent  from  ttte  237  million  in  1957. 

The  Itaited  States  increased  exports  80  percent  to  103  million  pounds  and 
became  the  world »s  largest  supplier.    This  was  due  mainly  to  increased  ship- 
ments under  Title  I,  Public  Law  h80.    New  Zealand,  the  second  largest  supplier, 
exported  80  million  pounds  in  1958,  down  25  percent  from  1957.    Shipments  from 
Australia  and  the  Netherlands  continued  their  downward  trend.    Exports  frcan 
Canada  increased  sharply,  but  included  heavy  sales  for  animal  feed  to  Denmark, 
and  donations  through  TJNICEF. 

Western  Europe  and  Asia  were  the  principal  markets  for  ncaifat  dry  mi^Lk,  with 
exports  to  these  areas  accounting  for  79  percent  of  the  total.    The  Tftiited 
Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  principal  world  market  as  well  as  an  iinportant 
supplier,    India  remained  the  top-ranking  importer  in  Asia,  although  its  imports 
were  down  U6  percent  under  an  austerity  program.    Israel  and  the  Philippines, 
however,  increased  imports  substantially,  and  total  Asian  imports  were  up  12 
percent. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  trade  in  1959  should  show  further  increase.    U.  S.  exports  will 
be  up  consido'ably,  augmented  by  increased  sales  under  barter,  under  Title  I, 
P.  L.  ii80  agreements  and  for  dollars.    New  Zealand  and  Australian  exports  should 
show  a  good  recovery  but  there  may  be  a  decline  in  Europe's  shipments  in  1959. 

Evaporated  Whole  Milk 

World  exports  of  evaporated  ^ole  milk  in  1958  were  down  10  percent  from  the 
high  level  of  1957.    Shipments  by  the  major  suppliers,  the  Netherlands  and 
Iftiited  States,  were  down  3  and  22  percent,  respectively.    This  decline  was 
mainly  due  to  decreased  takings  by  the  Philippines. 


Total  asports  by  the  Netherlands  were  down  only  slightly  as  shipments  to  other 
importing  cotintries  increased.    The  Philippines  took  about  three-fo\irths  of 
U.  S.  exports  in  19^8,  as  in  19^7.    The  only  important  supplying  country  to 
increase  ejqports  in  19$8  was  France  -  18  million  pounds,  conpared  with  Hi 
million  in  1957. 

Although  the  Riilippines  continued  to  be  the  major  market,  it  accounted  for 
only  26  percent  of  total  exports  in  1958,  compared  with  38  percent  in  1957. 
There  was  a  decline  in  exports  to  Cuba  and  Belgium,    Africa  became  a  more 
iD?)ortant  outlet,  increasing  imports  by  10  percent  from  58  million  pounds  in 
1957  to  6i;  million  in  1958.    Evaporated  milk  shipments  to  Mexico,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaya,  and  Thailand  also  increased. 

Exports  of  evaporated  milk  will  be  down  again  in  1959.    U.  S.  shipments, 
especially  to  the  Philippines,  are  irunning  substantially  behind  1958.  However, 
data  for  the  first  quarter  of  1959  indicate  that  shipnents  by  the  Netherlands 
and  France  will  be  iq)  in  1959, 

Condensed  Whole  Milk 

World  exports  of  condensed  (sweetened)  whole  milk  totaled  555  million  pounds  in 
1958,  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  those  of  1957. 

The  Netherlands,  although  showing  only  a  slight  increase,  continued  to  be  the 
major  supplier,  accounting  for  kQ  percent  of  total  exports.    Australia  became 
the  second  largest  exporter,  increasing  exports  by  hO  percent  to  nearly  76 
million  pounds.    Shipments  by  Denmark  and  France  were  also  up  from  1957,  while 
exports  from  the  Bfeited  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  New  Zealand  declined, 

Asia,  the  major  marketing  area,  again  took  about  70  percent  of  total  exports. 
This  area  took  387  million  pounds  -  up  6  percent  from  1957.    Malaya  and  Singapore 
imported  152  million  pounds  in  1958,  compared  with  131  million  in  1957.  Indo- 
china and  Thailand,  other  important  markets  in  the  Far  East,  also  increased 
imports  in  1958. 

Despite  early  indications  that  shipments  from  major  suppliers  are  running 
slightly  behind  comparable  1958,  exports  of  condensed  milk  in  1959  probably 
will  show  a  slight  gain  over  1958.    Data  for  the  first  6  months  indicate  that 
U.  S.  shipments  were  slightly  larger;  and  production  in  the  Netherlands  was  up 
sharply  in  the  first  half  of  19^9. 
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Table  2  -  Cheese:    ESxporta  of  major  supplying  countries,  by  destination,  1957  and  1958  Xj 


Destination 


Australia 


1957 


1958 


Denmark 


1957 


1958 


Finland 


1957 


1958 


France 


1957 


1958 


Italy 


1957 


Western  Europe: 

Austria  —  

Belgium-Luxerroourg  — — ■ 

Germany,  West  — — — 
Spain  — 

Switzerland  — — . 
United  Kingdom   

Eastern  Europe: 

Czechoslovakia   — 

Germaiiy,  East  — — — 

Total   

North  America: 

British  West  Indies  — 

Netherlands  W.  Indies  ■ 
United  States  -•- — --■ 

South  America: 

Venezuela  ■  

Total   

Asia: 

Lebanon  — — — — — - 
Malaya  &  Singapore  — - 
Hiilippines  — -— — . 

Total  —  — — — — 

Africa: 

Belgian  Congo 

French  West  Africa  — — 
Morocco 

Tunisia                  ■ — — 
Total   


Million  :  Million 
pounds  :  pounds 


0.3 


Oceania 


All  Otiiers  

Grand  Total  — ~ 


21;. 2 


0.1 


13.2 


3/ 


Million 
pourd  8 

0.3 
2.1 
0.8 
77.6 

63 
6.0 

23.7 
0.5 

iiy.3 


0.1t 
1.6 


Tio" 


2.0 


Million 
pounds 

0.6 
2.9 
0.9 

89.0 
0.2 

10.9 
0.2 
5.9 
0.6 

22.3 
0.3 

133.  a 


Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million 


Million  :  MilUon 


pounds  ;  pounds 


0.3 
6.0 


1.1 
3.8 

K 
5.7 

0.3 

1.2 

0.2 

0.3 


3.7 
3.8 
2.0 
7.8 
0.2 
2.0 

0.6 

0.1 


pounds  :  pounds 


2.2 
8.6 
1.1 


2.7  ' 
0.1  8 


0.1  : 
V  6.ii    s  V  7.1 


0.9 


0.8 
5.0 


1*.0 

U.5 

1.8 

0.7 

1.7 

1.0 

— 

0.8 

— 
1.3 

2.0 

2.2 

0.1 

0.1 

pounds  : 
: 

pounds 

O.U  : 

0.1* 

0.5  : 

1.3 

5.5  : 

6.1 

1.5  : 

0.9 

0.7  : 

1.1 

0.1 
8.2 
2.5 
1.1 
•TO" 


O.lt  s 
—  : 


1.7 


0.5  I 

2.3  s 


0.5 


2.3 


:  0.1 

0.3 

8.^ 

9.9 

0.9 

2.1 

2.fi 

3.3 

:  20.1; 

:  21;.l 

;  3/__ 

1.0 

0.5 

'•  ^> 

— 

3.0 

5.0 

!  l.U 

:  2T5 

It.O 

5.^ 

: 
: 

!  0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

!  0.1 

!  0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

•  ""t 

0.3 

s  0.8 

0.7 

— 

— 

1  2.1, 

0.2 

y~ 

s  l.U 

3.9 

0.3 

0.1 

o1 

1.0 

!  li.8 

^.i 

6.'7 

6.1 

0.8 

:  1.1; 

1.7 

l.lt 

i.lt 

2.3 

29.1; 

3U.1 

0.1 

0.2 

s  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.1 

3/__ 

\ 

0.1 

2.7 

2.7 

3/ 

1.2 

0.7 

1.1; 

5.5 

1;.2  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3  ■ 

2.6 

2.3 

0.1 

0.1 

:  1.6 

0,3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

:  1.7 

O.li 

2.^ 

2.8 

1;1.8 

hh.x 

1.1 

1.2 

0.3 

,1  III  ■!  ifM 

0.5 

0.1 

0.6 

:  0.8 

0.3 

2.8 

1.9 

0.5 

0.1  ■ 

2.5 

3.7 

0.5 

•  31.9 

19.7 

138.3 

161.1 

29.1 

32.8 

57.5 

60.9  ' 

.  >9.5  . 

50.5 

l.U 
19.0 


1/    Preliminary.    2/   Exclusive  of  donations  under  Public  Law  1;80.    3/   Less  than  50,000  -  included  in  others. 


Table  2  -  Cheese:    E]5>orts  of  major  stgjplying  countries,  by  destination,  1957  and  1958  ^--cont. 


Netherlands 

r 

;     Nev  Zealand 

Switzerland 

United  States  2/ 

!  Others 

1 

t  Total 

1957     !  1958 

'  1957 

.  1958 

1957     ;  1958 

1957 

i  1958 

\  1957 

;  1958 

;  1957 

;  1958 

Million 
pounds 

0.3 

U.5 
81.7 
O.U 
1.8 
0.6 
3.6 
1.3 
13.U 
O.U 

:  Million 
:  pounds 
t 

O.U 

IjJ.O 
!  U.U 

t  98.6 
0.3 
2.U 

5.5 
!  2.2 
19.6 
0.3 

:  Million 
pounds 

— 
— 

187.0 

:  Million 
!  pounds 

— 

1  -- 

2.9 

! 

— 

187 . 2 

!  Million 
•  pounds 

0.1 

10.5 

U.U 
0.1 
15.U 
0.1 
0.5 

1.8 
0.6 

■  Million 
!  pounds 

1  0.3 

t.  I. 

13.0 
!  8.2 

0.1 
16.9 

0.1 

0.6 

1.6 
0.7 

Million 
pounds 

0.1 
2.1 

^5 
0.5 

0.7 

1.6 

\ 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

t 

:  0.8 
:         — - 

!  0.1 

3/__ 
0.1 

;  Million 
:  pounds 

•  1.5 
8.0 
2.3 

>  0 

!  7.9 
!  18.1 

!  0.9 

!  0.9 

21.  3 

•  17.5 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

!  1.7 

'  5.0 

1  17.5 

:  6.0 
:  — 
11,2 
:  0.7 

1  Million 
!  pounds 

\  3.8 
•  78.5 

23.6 
.  182.2 
!  10.1 

U6.1 
0.7 
:  11.5 
:  11.2 
!  276.1 
••  20.5 

:  Million 
i  pounds 

'  5.U 
.  7U.0 
26. u 

•  213. U 
!  2.0 

•  50.7 

0.3 
:  18.8 

•  11.7 
259.8 

2.U 

187.3 

187.8 

190.1 

38.1 

U6.9 

5.0 

1.0 

56.^ 

:  Ull 

:    661t.3    «  6611.9 

— 

— 

0.1 

• 

1.3 

1 

2.6 
!  10.2 
:  1.1 

1.2 

12.3 

0.1 

1.3 

13.? 

13.^ 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 
O.U 
1.2 
U.3 
0.5 

— 

1.6 
l.U 

O.U 
1.3 
1.5 
2.9 

3.3 
3/__ 

1.? 

0.3 

U.l 

2.0 
0.1 
0.1 

V 

To. 8 

2.1 
0.1 
'  0.1 

7.0 
0.1 

0.1 
0.9 
0.5  : 
0.8 
0.1 

1.0 

O.U 
0.9 
0.7 
0.8 

0.  1 

1.  U 

1T5 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

5.7 

0.2 

— 
U.3 
0.2 

'  U.5 
9.U 
2.0 
1.6 
1.5 
50.9 
1.8 

i  U.5 
10.9 

2.2 

l.U 
l.U 
U9.0 
5.5 

9.a 

^.1 

5.1 

7.7 

^U 
0.2 

3.U 

•  U.5 

7.7 

!  U.7 

•  71.7 

7U.^ 

0.3 
U.5 
0.8 

0.2 
U.6 
1.0 

O.U 

0.5 

0.1 
0.2 

3/ 

0.1 
2.2 

0.1 

:  2.7 

0.7 

•  U.2 

0.3 
!  3.1 
0.1 

2.2  ! 
15.5 
!  1.2 

1.1 
18.1 
1.6 

^.6 

5.8 

O.U 

0.^ 

0.2 

2.8 

U.9 

3.5 

18.9    !  20.8 

1.0 
1.0 
0.2 
0.7 

2.3 

0.9  . 
1.5 
0.2 
0.3 

1.7 

0.1 

}[' 

0.1 

3/"] 
0.2 

0.1  . 

1 

0.1 

3/"  ' 
0.2 

3.5 

0.1 
1.0 

6.U 
0.1 

O.U 
5.0 
0.2 

0.1 
0.3 

5.0 

0.1 

3.6 
l.U 
6.6 
1.0 
3.3 

H  '• 

t 

6.U 
1.6 
2.3 
0.9 
0.9 
5.0 
7.6 

5.2 

U.6 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

U.6 

12.1 

0.1 

21.1 

^U.6 

1.8 
0.6 
0.2 
0.1 
1.6 
0.3 
2.0 

2.3 
0.7 

0.1 
2.2 
O.U 
O.U 

— 

— 

0.5 

~ 

~  ! 

1.0 

0.1 
0.3 

3/ 
0.1 
0.1 

0.5 

0.1 
0.3 

3/__ 
0.3 

— 
— 

3/~ 

— 
— 

— 

0.  1 

1.  U 
1.9 
0.1 
1.3 

0.1 

0.7 
0.5 

0.1  1 

3U.6  • 

2.5  • 

2.9 

3.0 
10.2  ! 

3.3 

7.U  • 

Ul.l 
1.8 
0.'7 
2.9 
8.6 
U.5 
3.8 

6.6 

6.1 

1.0 

1.1 

6.7 

3/ 

1.6 

u.^ 

1.3 

63.9 

63. U     '  ' 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3  ! 

1.7 

2.2 

0.2 

0.2 

U.o 

1.5 

0.1 

0.2 

'  !  ! 

0.8    :  13.7 

13.8 

 1  '  1 

188.6     :  215.1 

1  J          —5  ■ 

I9U.U    :    200.3    :  53.0 

61.6 

16.8 

21.9 

lOSiT 

53.8    :    868.8  i 

87  7.7 

U/   Includes  shipments  to  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  overseas.    5/    Included  with  Algeria. 
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Table  S  -  Evaporated  whole  milk:    Exports  of  major  supplying  countries  by  destination,  19?7  and  19^8  1/ 


;  Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

United 

States 

Others 

Total 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pcFunds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  « 





11.7 

9.8 











11.7 

9.8 





— 



O.U 

1.0 

2.1 









O.U 

3.1 

:  0.2 

— 

1.3 

1.0 





1.5 

1.0 

:  2.9 



2.2 

2.5 

2.6 





z 

z. 

8.5  •■ 

7.5 

0.5 

1.3 

1.5 

— 

1.8 

1.5 

-- 

8.6 

9.0 

5.9 

6.6 

- 

llt.5 

15.6 

:  0.1 

l.lf 

1.7 

0.1 

1.6 

1.7 

: 







k.h 

7.7 

llt.5 

12.1 

:  — 







3.0 

I1.9 

0.5 

0.1 

- 

-- 



3.5 

5.0 

:  0.3 

0.6 





O.k 

5.1 



0.7 

5.7 

:  0.3 

0.7 



— 

0.6 

2.6 

O.lt 

— 

2/ 



— 

2.9 

1.7 

:  3.B 

59.? 

10.6 

25.3 

"■  lit.a 

5.9 

0.1 

61.6 

-  JliTT" 

:  0.3 

_« 



— 



„_ 

— 

— 



0.3 

.... 

2.5 

2.1| 

0.1 

— 

— 

1/ 

3!li 

2.5 

2.5 

= 

= 

h.2 

5.5 

l.lt 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

2.7 

8.5 

9.6 

O.h 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.8 

0.5 

1.0 

I1.6 



lij.l 

6.3 



15.1 

12,9 





» 

1.8 

1.8 



1.2 

0.1 

16.0 

0.6 

2.5 

3.0 

: 



13.9 



13.9 

16.0 

— 

— 



6^5 

_ 

_ 

— 

iT 



5.1t 

6.5 

1.7 

1.7 

0.6 

;  = 

0.1 

0,3 

0.3 

2.1 

2.5 

0.7 

1.9 

0.6 

0.1 

3.7 

lt.9 

6.5' 

0.3 

■■■  ir.i" 
■  ■ '  ■  

l.i) 

2.2 

30.(! 

51). 1 



lj.8 

lj.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0.1 

O.li 

5.7 

6. It 

:  0.1 

17.8 

8.7 

0.6 

0.3 

1.3 

0.2 

19.8 

9.? 

'  0.1 



0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

1.5 

1.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

2/ 

2/ 



0.3 

1.2 

:  6.2 

0,3 

23.li 

l5.1 

1.5 

1.^ 

1.9 

c .  :• 

0.5 

27.3 

■■  ■  iV.9"' 

i  0.1 

__ 



__ 

2.I4 

3.5 



0.1 







2.5 

,3.6 



2.2 

h.3. 

__ 

— 



2.2 

U.3 

:  — 

0.5 





2.2 

7.3 

2.6 



— 

— 

'  lt.8 

7.8 

'•  0.1 





9.2 

13.lt 

0.2 

■ . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

9.6 

llt.U 

:  2.0 

1.9 

0.2 

1.9 

0.1 

5.5 

2/ 

— 

3.8 

— 

6.1 

9.3 

0.3 

3.3 

0.9 

0.1 

3.1t 

1.2 

2.5 

2.8 

2/ 

— 



•  2.5 

2.8 

:  .... 

1.3 

2.5 

ll.O 

5.3 

0.2 

0.8 

1.5 

6.6 

9.5 

=  0.!t 

o.U 

__ 

ll3.1; 

10.0 

0.9 



123.0 

93.0 



167.7 

103.5 

=.        O.li  ^ 



3.I1 

Ij.S 



0.1 

0.1 



3.9 

U.6 







1.1 

2/ 





1.1 

2/ 

:  „ 

2.6 



8.3 

11.1; 

. : 

1/ 



8.5 

llt.O 

:  2.6 

CU 



1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

0.1 



5.0 

2.7 

;  ■■  ii^*™.! 

79.9 

63.3 

'  0^ 

12.1 

125.0 

93.9 

5.0 

2.2 

223.9 

"  n7'."<>"' 



7.7 

8.8 

3.9 

6. It 



— 

11.6 

15;  2 

J  — 



1.1 

0.8 









1.1 

0.8 

i 



6.7 

2.6 

i.7 



__ 









7.1 

8,lt 

10.0 

10.3 

0.3 

1.0 

— 

10.3 

11.3 

: 

1.0 

1.1 





1.0 

1.1 



1.5 

1.8 

0.6 

0.6 





— 

2.1 

2.1t 





7.7 

5.8 

7.7 

5.8 

— 

9.0 

10.0 

0.3 







9.0 

10.3 

X 

- 

- 

2.0 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

: 

1.5 

1.5 

0.3 

— 



0.1 

1.5 

1.9 

orii 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

0.2 

O.h 

o.U 

o.S 

2.2 

2/~ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

3.7 

3.7 

=   ■  o;5 

o.d 

■  ■■  12.7 

■■  16.6 

■■'  U5M" 

hh.h 

 1.6  ■ 

2.2 

■■  -5^ 

6.1 

 0.'2 

o.lt 

5a. 1 

—  -Slt.I 

1.5 

1.8 

0.I4 

0.2 

1.1 

1.3 

3.0 

3.3 

'  1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

2.1 

2.5 

3.8 

5.1t 

o.lt 

0.  It 



T.n 

8.3 

10.3 

I  11.1; 

10.8 

lll.O 

17.7 

196.9 

190.lt 

39.0 

37.8 

I61i.li 

12a  8 

;  :.  ' 

8.9 

J 

1(36.6 

39  It.  It 

Destination 


Western  Europe; 
Belgium-Luxenbourg  — 

Cyptus  —   - 

FVance  --    —      -  . 


Germai^,  Fed,  Rep. 
Gibralter  -L— - — 
Greece 
Italy  - 

Malta   

Switzerland  — ■ 
United  Kingdcm 

other  

Total  — — — 


of 


Eastern  Europe 


North  America; 
Bermuda   


British  West  Indies  - 

Costa  Rica   — 

Cuba  — 

Haiti   

Mexico  I  - 

Netherlarais  Antilles 
Panama  Canal  Zone  — 
Other  — — — — 


'  South  America: 
British  Guiana 
Peru  — — — — 
Venezuela      '- - 
other 

Total   

Asia; 
Aden  


Bahrein  — —  —  

Burma  — - —  — — - — • 

Hong  Kong 

India  — —  

Indonesia  —————— 

Kuweit   '   

Malaya  &  Singapore   

Philippines,  Rep,  of  — «- 

Saudi  Arabia 

Taiwan  ■■  ,   ,  ■ 

Thailand   ■ 

Other  I  !■  ■ 


Africa; 
Algeria  • 


Belgian  Congo  —  ■■- —  — 
Ft.  West  &  Equat,  Ai^ica  ■ 

Ghana  . — 

Liberia  — — — —  — - 

Libya  

Morocco 

Nigeria  ■■-  — ■ — 

Sierra  Leon*  -   -■■ 

Tangai^ka  

Tunisia  — — . —  — — » 

Other  —  ■■■ 


Total 


Others,-  ».«.3.  - 
Grand  Total 


1/    Prelimlnaiy.    2/   Less  than  ?0,000  pounds. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  MIRY  PRODUCTS 


FD  Ih  -59 

August  28,  1959 


UP  IN  FIRST  QUARTER,  1959  1/ 


Factory  output  of  dairy  products  in  "the  principal  reporting  countries  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1959  was  slightly  above  the  first  quarter  of  1958.    In  terms 
of  whole  milk  products  (milk  equivalent  -  fat  basis),  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  canned  milks  slightly  more  than  offset  a  small  decline  in  butter 
production, while  cheese  production  was  about  unchanged.    The  production  of 
dry  milks  (mainly  nonfat  dry  milk)  likewise  increased  moderately. 

While  there  was  ccaisiderable  variation  by  countries,  preliminary  information 
indicates  a  slight  overall  increase  in  milk  production.    Weather  and  feed 
conditions  appear  to  have  been  favorable  in  most  Southern  Hemisphere  countries, 
where  milk  output  increased.    Conditions  for  production  varied  in  Western 
Europe,  where  some  areas  were  affected  by  drought;  milk  production  was  up  in 
some  countries  but  down  in  others.    Output  was  up  slightly  in  Canada.    It  was 
close  to  the  1958  level  in  the  United  States. 

VIeather  conditions  were  particularly  favorable  in  Australia  during  ihe  first 
three  months  of  1959 >  and  milk  production  was  substantially  above  a  year 
earlier.    Conditions  in  the  principal  dairying  areas  were  generally  good  in 
the  January-March  period. 

Among -the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  milk  production  was  up  in  the  first 
qxiarter  in  West  Germany,  Denmark  and  Norway  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 
Increased  yields  offset  a  slight  reduction  in  milk  cow  numbers.  In 
West  Germany  the  increase  resulted  from  ample  feed  supplies.    Milk  production 
was  up  in  Denmark  as  a  result  of  increased  yields  from^  heavier  feeding. 

France,  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  were  among  the 
European  countries  reporting  a  decline  in  the  first  quarter.    The  poor  quality 
of  the  hay  was  the  principal  factor  contributing  to  lower  milk  production  in 
France.    In  Ireland,  unfavorable  pasture  conditions  and  the  unsatisfactory 
quality  of  the  feed  supplies  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  milk  production. 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  reported  lower  milk  production. 

1/    Ihis  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary  of  the 
same  title  pi±)lished  in  the  monthly  supplement  of  Foreip^n  Crops  and  Markets  of 
July  30,  1959. 
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In  Canada,  milk  production  gained  slightly  because  of  higher  output  per  cow, 
the  result  of  better  selection  and  feeding. 

Factory  butter  production  in  the  first  3  months  of  19$?  was  about  1  percent 
below  comparable  1958,  but  there  was  considerable  variation  among  countries. 
There  was  less  milk  for  butter  in  Denmark  than  a  year  earlier.    In  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  much  of  the  milk  for  manufacturing  went 
into  cheese  and  canned  milks,  causing  a  sharp  drop  in  butter  production. 
The  decrease  in  the  output  of  butter  in  Ireland  reflected  the  decline  in  milk 
production.    Butter  output  also  declined  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Practically  all  of  the  increased  milk  production  in  West  Germany  went  into 
butter.    Output  also  rose  in  Norway. 

In  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  milk  production  was  up,  butter 
production  was  heavier. 

Canada *s  output  was  slightly  above  a  year  earlier.    In  the  United  States, 
butter  production  was  down. 

Cheese  production  in  factories  during  January-March,  19^9  was  practically 
unchanged  fromlhe  corresponding  period  of  1958  and  the  variation  in  changes 
among  countries  was  only  moderate.    Part  of  the  increased  milk  production  in 
Australia  went  into  cheese,  while  in  New  Zealand  less  milk  was  available  for 
this  dairy  product  than  a  year  earlier.    All  countries  of  Western  Europe 
showed  increases  except  France  and  Switzerland.    In  both  Canada  and  tTie 
IMited  States,  cheese  production  was  above  a  year  earlier. 

Output  of  canned  milk  rose  6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959  compared 
with  the  same  quarter  of  1958.    Greater  production  of  evaporated  milk  accounted 
for  the  overall  gain.    In  the  Netherlands,  more  milk  was  available  for 
condensery  products  than  a  year  ago.    Canned  milk  production  also  increased  in 
West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  declined  in  France.    In  Australia, 
where  milk  was  diverted  to  butter  and  cheese,  output  also  dropped  sharply 
below  the  1958  level.    In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  total  canned  milk 
production  for  the  quarter  increased  over  the  previous  year. 

Production  of  dried  milk,  mainly  nonfat  dry  milk,  was  up  3  percent  over  1958. 
Overall  output  in  Australia  rose  sharply  in  line  with  butter  production,  and 
output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  was  almost  double  that  of  a  yBar  earlier.  In  West 
Germany,  heavier  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  accounted  for  the  substantial 
rise  in  total  dried  milk  output.  The  United  Kingdom  also  reported  increased 
production  of  dried  milks,  including  dry  whole,  in  the  first  quarter.  Output 
declined  in  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 

Throughout  the  quarter,  pr^oduction  in  Canada  was  above  1958.    In  the  United 
States,  dried  whole  milk  output  was  unchanged  from  that  of  a  year  earlier, 
but  a  decline  in  nonfat  dry  milk  brought  production  below  the  1958  level. 
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Current  Conditions  Abroad 

Australia;  Conditions  appear  favorable  for  daiiy  production  over  most  of  the 
country. 

New  Zealand:    While  weather  in  June  was  considerably  better  than  during  May, 
the  outlook  is  not  bright,  particularly  in  the  North  Island,  where  the  feed 
supply  situation  is  causing  concern. 

West  Germany  and  Denmark:    Long  continued  dry  weather  has  hurt  pastures. 

Ireland:    Recent  mild  weather  is  expected  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in 
milk  production. 

Switzerland:    Production  prospects  were  improved  by  mild  weather  late  in  the 
quarter  and  in  April. 

Canada:    Weather  has  favored  pastures. 
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IT.  S.  DAIRY  EXPORTS  RISE 
SLIGHTLT  FROM  LOW  19^7  LEVEL 


LIBRARY 

^     AUG  12  TO  I, 


U.  S.  U&PARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTUKt 


FB  1.3  -^9 
August  1959 


Summary 


U.  S.  dairy  product  exports  in  1958  were       slightly  from  the  low  level  of  19=;7 
In  tenns  of  whole  milk  equivalent  (butterfat  basis);  exports  toSleH  9  bmil; 

accounted  for  all  of  the  increase.  For  the  past  two  years,  exports  of  dalrv 
products  have  accounted  for  about  2  percent  ot  total  SoleVS^uctiS!'^ 

tte  combined  value  of  U.  S.  dairy  product  exports  in  19?8  is  estimated  at  197 

SS^a?   wS^riofh'"""""  ^  P*-'^"*-    Excepf  for  butieTaS  anhXus 

milkfat,  where  both  commercial  sales  and  sales  under  gwernment  proerams 
increased,  the  value  of  whale  milk  product  exports  deflined!   me  vSurof  nonfnt 
ZoTu^  under  all  programs  increased  slight^?,  in  line  wItt  tte  ilcrSse  l^;"""'* 

^re^ced  ?Sre^L'don^??;;n^?"'  "^/^  "^''^  ^'^^-^  because 

titli  loreign  donation  shipments.    For  the  past  five  years  80  percent  of 

Iwel  S  llls'^LT^v"^''         f"^""''  shipments.    ExportTof  cai„!d  rt?k  ^ere 
PhlSp^nes    '      ^  °^  shipments  of  evaporated  rdlk  to  the 

^T6Tmim:n';ou^d^  S  WSr^Mos?  oTt^'  "^^^  f  Z^''  '^^"''^  '^^'^^ 
under  foreign  donS  p^giaLi  ^  "^"^ 

Eiq)orts  of  dry  whole  milk  were  down  sharplv  in  1958    owlnr  to  th»  ^»  i  • 
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19^9  Outlook 

U.  S.  dairy  product  exports  in  19^9  are  expected  to  be  dovm  slightly  from  last 
jear.    With  milk  production  expected  to  be  near  the  19^8  level  and  government 
stocks  of  most  dairy  products  low,  supplies  of  whole-milk  price  sr^port 
commodities  (butter  and  cheddar  cheese)  available  for  export  will  be  limited. 
Foreign  donations  of  butter  were  discontinued  in  19^6  and  those  of  cheese  were 
discontinued  in  1958.    Relatively  small  supplies  of  both  butter  and  cheese  for 
special  export  programs  are  expected  to  be  available  in  19^9.    Exports  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  should  continue  at  about  the  level  of  last  year.  However, 
there  will  probably  be  a  further  increase  in  shipments  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under 
Title  I,  Public  Law  kQO, 

Exports 

The  combined  exports  of  all  whole  milk  dairy  products  from  the  Tftiited  States 
increased  moderately  in  1958.    The  whole  milk  equivalent  (butterfat  basis)  of 
total  exports  amounted  to  2.9  billion  pounds,  (about  2  percent  of  U.  S.  milk 
production)  an  increase  of  about  7  percent  over  1957.    Exports  of  butter 
(including  the  butter  equivalent  of  anhydrous  milkfat)  accounted  for  the  entire 
increase,  as  exports  of  all  other  items  containing  butterfat  were  down.  Due 
mainly  to  increased  exports  under  Title  I  (foreign  currency  sales)  Public  Law 
hQOf  shipments  of  butter  totaled  32.8  million  pounds  in  1958  compared  with  10.0 
million  pounds  in  1957.    Israel  was  by  far  the  largest  importer,  taking  l6.7 
million  pounds,  all  under  Title  I.    Of  the  U.6  million  exported  contnercially, 
Japan  imported  2.7  million,  the  bulk  of  which  was  the  butter  equivalent  of 
anhydrous  milkfat. 

Cheese  e35)orts  of  158  million  pounds  were  down  8  percent  from  1957  experts  of 
172  million  pounds.    Foreign  donations  accounted  for  about  Qk  percent  of  the 
total,  most  of  which  continued  to  go  to  Europe.    Foreign  currency  exports  totalea 
U.l  million  pounds,  Israel  taking  Just  over  half.    Conmercial  exports  continued 
to  decline,  mainly  because  of  the  relatively  high  price  of  United  States  cheese. 
Latin  America  remained  the  major  outlet  for  commercial  exports,  taking  about  62 
percent  in  1958. 

Exports  of  Honfat  dry  milk  continued  to  increase  slightly,  reaching  a  new  record 
of  67k  million  pounds.    About  65  percent  of  all  nonfat  diy  milk  exports  were 
donations,  with  83  percent  going  to  Europe  and  Asia.    Foreign  currency  export 
sales  increased  almost  four-fold  with  Israel,  India,  the  Philippines,  and  Poland 
taking  the  bulk  of  these  shipments.    Commercial  exports  were  down  slightly  to 
39.3  million  pounds,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  going  to  Latin  America.    Of  the 
28.6  million  pounds  going  to  -this  area,  Mexico  imported  l8.6  million.  The 
Kiilippines  was  the  only  other  major  conmercial  market  for  U.  S.  nonfat  dry  milk 
taking  3.3  million  pounds  exclusive  of  shipments  under  Government  programs. 

Dry  whole  milk  exports  declined  appreciably  in  1958,  the  relatively  high  price 
of  D.  S,  milk  being  a  major  factor.    Venezuela  continued  to  be  the  principal 
market  for  U.  S.  dry  whole  milk,  taking  86  percent  of  total  exports.    Exports  of 
dry  whole  milk  are  almost  exclusively  commercial  shipients. 
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Total  canned  milk  exports  were  down  19  percent  to  163. 8  million  pounds,  although 
there  was  an  increase  in  commercial  exports.    Evaporated  miUc  accounted  for  about 
79  percent  of  the  total.    The  overall  decline  was  due  mainly  to  a  reduction  in 
shipments  of  evaporated  milk  to  the  Philippines.    Commercial  exports  of  canned 
milk  increased  li6.8  million  pounds,  with  evaporated  milk  shipments  accounting  for 
over  98  percent  of  the  increase.    Shipments  to  the  Philippines  and  Mexico 
accounted  for  nearly  all  of  the  increase  and,  together  with  Cuba,  ia5)orted  about 
95  percent  of  the  caimercial  e:35)orts  of  evaporated  milk. 

Among  other  dairy  products,  eaqjorts  of  infant  and  dietetic  foods  (milk  base) 
declined  about  20  percent  to  12.3  million  pounds  in  19^8.    Declines  were  general 
in  shipments  to  Latin  America,  although  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  these 
exports  to  Venezuela.    Shipments  to  the  Philippines  were  vcp  slightly.  Exports 
of  malted  milk  coirpounds  and  mixes  declined  by  nearly  half  and  there  was  a 
reduction  in  shipments  to  nearly  all  major  markets.    There  was  also  a  decline 
in  exports  of  ice  cream  powder  mixes  of  18  percent,  with  some  reduction  applicable 
to  most  markets.    Although  these  mixes  are  shipped  throughout  the  world,  the 
heaviest  shipments  go  to  coiuitries  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  the  Orient. 

Imports 

!nie  Talue  of  U.  S.  imports  of  dairy  products,  including  casein,  was  $ii5.5  million 
in  19^8,  coD^jared  with  $lil.3  million  in  19^7.    Cheese  and  casein  again  were  the 
major  iB5)ort  commodities,  accounting  for  over  98  percent  of  the  total  value. 
Since  most  dairy  products  are  under  import  quotas,  variation  in  the  year-to-year 
volume  of  imports  is  limited. 

Cheese  imports  in  19^8  totaled  55.7  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly  10 
percent  over  1957.    Imports  of  cheese  are  mainly  of  the  specialty  varieties, 
Pecorino,  Provolone  and  Provolette,  and  Parmesan  from  Italyj  Swiss  from  Switzer- 
land j  Edam  and  Gouda  from  the  Netherlands;  and  Blue  Mold  from  Denmark. 

Casein  imports  increased  about  22  percent  to  total  91.3  million  pounds  in  1958. 
Argentina  continued  to  be  the  major  supplier,  accounting  for  5ii  percent  of  U,  S. 
casein  imports.    Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Poland  became  iu^ortant  suppliers 
in  1958,  accounting  for  37  percent  of  our  casein  imports. 
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TABLE  $. — DAIRY  PRODOCTS  (Malted  milk  compounds,  infants  and  dietetic  foods):    0.  S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

annual  1956-58 


Country  of  destination 


Malted  milk  compounds  and  mixes 


:  1,000  pounds 
• 

:  1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

!  1,000  pounds 

!  1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

:  914 

:  86 

:  1)0 

!  259 

't  I4I8 

; 

:  178 

:  51 

3I4 

:  22 

t  1,013 

:  959 

:  569 

:  82 

I42 

:  56 

:  309 

:  1)07 

:  301 

:  38 

I46 

!  38 

:  236 

:  223 

:  235 

:  22 

26 

:  I42 

:  153 

!  201 

!  21b 

:  22 

20 

!  23 

s  139 

:  190 

!  159 

:  9 

;  2 

:  223 

:  2hl 

!  207 

:  51 

:  118 

72 

:  212 

:  586 

:  395 

:  26 

:  21 

:  2 

:  19 

:  17 

'.  32 

:  323 

!  372 

:  330 

:  358 

:  383 

:  196 

:  98 

!  51 

:  72 

:  151 

:  II4O 

:  131 

:  ll4 

I43 

:  2I4 

109 

:  82 

!  75 

:  111 

173 

!  118 

90 

:  111 

!  98 

:  3 

1,505 

:  996 

"  191 

:  6 

!  h 

:  12 

27l4 

:  299 

303 

:  2 

28 

:  2 

!  218 

256 

:  I7I4 

18 

!  9 

:  6 

!  314 

22 

!  52 

t  1 

s  9 

!  157 

5 

i  37 

132 

88 

14,070 

3,733 

3,987 

:  7 

10 

5 

!  86 

:  I2I4 

!  21 

5U 

: 

; 

i  — 

:  33 

:  120 

:  li3 

:  37 

:  60 

:  I45 

:  271 

:  98 

; 

:  13 

•  73 

: 

: 

:  97 

!  1,529 

:  1 

!  3 

— 

't  56 

U3 

65 

:  3 

:  11 

:  16 

!  I46 

:  27 

13I4 

: 

!  21 

i  ~ 

:  2I48 

:  353 

13I4 

:  36 

I  15 

: 

!  56 

!  150 

125 

:  6 

I4 

61 

:  56 

15 

:  1,05:4 

!  1,07k 

!  I451 

22 

!  20 

39 

38 

3 

!  II4 

u 

; 

1 

:  11 

368 

:  3U4 

132 

:  105 

!  2l4l4 

3/  15I4 

73 

1. 

76 

73  ! 

66 

3/  697 

3/  391  ! 

I479 

I486 

70 

228  : 

355 

t                999  ! 

1,685 

732  • 

l,l493 

l,l491  ! 

2,108 

i                  1)  ! 

1 

2  • 

110  : 

90  : 

3I4  : 

112 

1  ' 

3I45  ! 

1430  : 

383 

't                123  i 

172  s 

15I4  i 

157  i 

237  : 

266 

:              3,380  • 

i4,8ll4  i 

2,627  i 

13,792  ': 

15,312  :' 

12,281 

Infant  and  dietetic  foods  (milk  base) 


North  America: 

Canada  2/  ~  

Guatemala—  —  

El  Salvador  

Honduras  —  

Nicaragua  ~  

Costa  Rica  

Panama,  Republic  of— -— 

Panama  Canal  Zone  — — - 

Cuba — •  

Dominican  Republic  

Haiti  

Netherlands  Antilles  

South  America; 

Colombia™—————— 

Peru  — 

Bolivia  — 

Chile  

Venezuela———— 

Uruguay  — •  — 

Argentina  


Europe: 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Germany,  West  

Italy  


Asia: 

Lebanon  — 

Arabian  States — — — — — 

Iraq  

Iran  —  

India  

Ceylon—  — ~ 

British  Malaya  — 

Thailand  

Indochina  — — — 

Hong  Kong  —  

Taiwan  

Indonesia — —  

Philippines,  Republic  of- 

Af rica : 

French  Morocco——— 

Egypt  

Union  of  South  Africa  


All  others  


1/    Preliminary.    2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    3/   All  under  Section  I4O2,  Public  Law  665. 
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TABLE    7. — Total  imports  of  milk,  cream,  and  dairy  products,  annual  1956-^8 


Item 


1956 


Quantity 


1957    :  1958  1/ 


Value 


1956   ;   1957    :  1958  1/ 


Condensed,  sweetened- 

Evaporated  

Condensed,  n.e.s.  

Whole  milk,  dried  

Skimmed  milk,  dried — 

Buttermilk,  dried  

Jfeilted  milk  compounds 

dried  

Butter  

Cheese,  all  

Swiss  

Gruyere  

Romano-  

Pecorino  3/  

Regginao— —  

Parmesan  

Provoloni  and 

Provolette—  — 

Roquefort—  

Cheddar  

Blue  mold  — — 

Edam  and  Gouda— — 

Bryndza  

Sbrinz— —  —  

All  other  cheese, 
including 
processed,  not 
listed  above — - — 

Casein,  dried  

Lactose,  dried—  


Total  value- 


1,000 
pounds 


2/  kh 
l,lj20 
162 


2/  721 
53,716 
8,319 
2/  3,683 
1,791 
13,7l4l 
1,630 
269 

2/  14,001 
1,861 
2,782 
2/  3,99ii 
~  5,187 
h9 
117 


2/  6,292 
70,673 


1,000 
pounds 

27 


6 

1,695 
136 


7i49 
50,871 
8,957 
3,808 

1,11*1 
12,281 
1,1430 
3I43 

3,681 
2,097 
2,2l43 
3,596 
14,580 
29 
29 


6,661 
7l4,60l4 


1,000 
pounds 


1 
6 

1,9146 
316 

5 
788 
55,737 
9,3l4l 
3,669 
983 
114,735 
1,063 
I452 

3,605 
2,036 
3,022 
3,993 

l4,3l45 

3I4 
16 


8,l4l43 

91,265 


1,000 
dollars 


1 

130 
17 

3 

371 
27,l4lO 
14,919 
2,262 

580 
8,3146 

610 

129 

1,950 
I,l4l4l 
7614 
1,801 
2,057 
15 
140 


2,l496 
114,276 
126 


1,000 
dollars 


1 
165 
13 


37I4 
25,979 
5,292 
2,288 

383 
6,9i40 

569 

175 

1,873 
1,587 
6I46 
1,651 
1,802 
8 
9 


2,751 
114,659 
II42 


142,335 


l4l,337 


1,000 
dollars 


1 
II4I4 
28 

2 

373 
27,322 
5,2148 
2,225 

387 
7,738 

I49I4 

253 

1,891 

I,5l4i4 

823 
l,72l4 
1,733 
9 
7 


3,2146 
17,569 
89 


145  ,  528 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Revised,  3/  Pecorino  cheese,  sheep's  milk  cheese,  includ- 
ing small  amounts  not  suitable  for  grating. 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Congsiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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TABLE  8. — Butter  and  cheese:    Imports  by  country  of  origin,  annual  19^6-^8 


Country  of  origin    *  J  

*:  1956  :  1957  ;  1958  y\  1956  *;  1957  i  1958 1/ 


1,000  :    1,000  :    1,000  :     1,000  :    1,000  :  1,000 


North  America:              :  :  :  :  :  : 

Canada  2/  ■  :  —  :  3  :  —  :  697  :  ;  h96 

Cuba  ■  :  —  :  ~  :  ~  :  —  :  —  :  11 

South  America:  :::::: 

Argentina —  — :  3/  1^9  :  89  :  20  :  3,621  :  2,580  :  2,121 

Brazil  ■  :  "     l5  :  5  :  —  :  9  :  1  :  10 

Europe:  :::::: 

Denmark  :  168  :  137  s  l80  :  5,7^46  :  5,672  :  6,98ij 

Netherlands—  :  —  :  ~  :  21  :  14,558  :  14,203  :  14,039 

United  Kingdom-—  :  3  :  —  :  1  :  35  :  28  :  132 

Portugal  ™— —  :  —  :  —  :  37  :  39  • 

Sweden  —  :  3/  7  :  8  :  97  :  73  :  107  :  152 

Switzerland  — ■:  —  :  ~  :  ~  :  10,1422  :  10,655  :  10,317 

Yugoslavia  •  »:  —  :  —  :  —  :  275  :  260  :  312 

Austria  —  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  277  :  I4I42  :  I467 

Belgium—  :  ~  :  —  :  —  :  137  .  117  .  26 

Finland   —  :  —  .  —  j  693  :  812  :  l,lii2 

France  — ™.  :  ;  __  .  —  .  1,957  :  2,2lj0  :  2,292 

Germany,  West  :  —  :  —  :  ~  :  312  :  351j  :  293 

Spain  ^-o.— .  —  :  —  .  ;  38  •  13  .  2 

Greece  ■  — :  ~  :  —  :  —  :  50I4  :  3l4l|  :  207 

Ireland  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  31 

Italy  ■  >  :  —  :  ~  :  —  :  21,095  :  20,00l|  :  22,l48l4 

Malta  and  Gozo  :  ~  :  —  :  —  :  16  :  23  : 

Norway——"-.  • — •:  —  :  —  :  —  :  759  :  630  :  753 

Bulgaria  •  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  5  :  12  :  20 

Czechoslovakia——:  —  :  —  :  —  :  I42  :  21  :  I4I 

)ceaniaj  :::::: 

Australia  ■  :  20  :  1  :  12  :  —  :  11  : 

New  Zealand  — — :  358  :  505  :  1457  :  2,37l4  :  l,77l4  :  3,327 

)thers  :  —  t  1  :  —  :  3/  3i<  :  l4h  :  78 


Total—  :       721  :       7l49  :       788  :  53,716  :  5o,871  :  55,737 


1/    Preliminary.    2/    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    3/  Revised. 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TABLE  9  .—Cheese:    Imports  by  variety  and  country  of  origin,  annual  1951i-58 
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: 


•  •  •  •  • 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 
:  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds 


Cheddar:                                       :  :  :  :  : 

Canada  2/  :  UQ2  :  ^26  :*  399  :*  h^Q  I  U$6 

Denmark  :  —  .  11  :  1  :   :  5 

Sweden  :  5  ;  ^  .  }^  ^  [  1 

Australia  •  —  .    .    ,  11  : 

New  Zealand  :  2,327  :  2,035  ':  2,373  ':  1,770  ':  2,531 

Others  — - — :   .    .  ^  .   .  29 

Total  ;  ?,»ll4  :  2,577  :'  2,78^  :  2,2lj3  :'  3,022 


Swiss  3/i 

Austria  .  237  !  195  i  276  *:  kU3  i  1^55 

Belgium  :  —  .  ...  137  .  .  25 

Denmark  :  290  :  320  :  khS  :  598  :  725 

Finland  j  761  :  792  :  67O  :  797  :  1,139 

France  :  ...  ^  .  i  ,  ._  .  ^ 

Germany,  West  :  37  :  62  :  107  :  126  :*  I46 

Ireland  :  1  .   .   .   , 

Italy  :  22  :*  US  :'  53  :*  109  :*  73 

Netherlands  :  23  :  I8I  :  149  :  53  ;  3^6 

Norway  :  __  .  ...  ...  ^2  : 

Sweden  :  —  .  60  :  ~  :  —  .*  9 

Switzerland  :  10,12li  :  10,551  :  10,21^7  i  10,501  10,176 

Others  :  12  :  12  :  17  :  —  . 

Total  :  11,307  :  12,226  :  12,003  :  12.765  'zIJ:^ 


Romano:                                        :  :  •  .  ! 

Italy  :  I  7  *.  5  !  j  22 

Argentina  ;  1,$U2  :  1,359  :  1,785  :  l,ll4l  :  950 

Brazil  .   .   .    .   . 

Total   ;  l,5h2  1,366  i  1,791  :'  igljl  i  98^ 


Pecorino:                                     :  :  :  .  ! 

Greece  :  19  .  1^6  :  100  :*  128  :*  128 

Italy-  :  13,180  :  12,80l4  :  13,3i4l  :  11,832  :  ll4,031 

Yugoslavia  :  17  .  118  .  iqI^  .  iqI,  .  133 

Argentina  :  78  :  230  :  11^5  :  175  :  171 

New  Zealand  -:   ;    .    .   ,  255 

Others  :  23  :  I4/  hk  :'  52  :*  U2  i  I6 

Total  ;  13,317  :  13,2i42  :  l3,7lj2  :  1^,^81  ;  WT^ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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TABLE    9. — Cheese:  Imports  hj  variety  and  country  of  origin,  annual  1951i-58- 

continued 


•  •  •  •  • 

Variety  and  country  of  origin  :    195^4      i    1955    i    1956    :    1957    :  1958  1/ 


:  1,000  :    1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  pounds  :  pound s  :  pound s  :  pounds  :  pounds 

Reggiano:                                   :  :  :  :  : 

Italy  :  322  :       631  :  li07  :  ii96  :  h20 

Argentina  :  1,256  :       625  :  1,223  :  93i4  :  6h3 

Others  ■  ;  33  i         —  ;  —  t  : 

Total  :  1.611  ;^,256  ;  1,630  1^^430  t  1^055 


Parmesant  :  :  :  :  : 

Italy  J         251  :       396  :       269  s       3h3  :  hlh 

Argentina  •  :           —  ;  —  :  —  :  —  :  38 

Total  :         2^n                     2WT  hS^ 


Provolone  and  Provolette:           :  :              :  i  s 

Italy  — ,  .  3,631}  :    14,035  :  3,867  :  3,672  :  3,599 

Argentina  :  3  :         —  :  5/      :  9  :  6 

Canada-  1  —  :         kO  i  133  i  ' 

Total  ;  3,637  ;  ~ir7^75  ;  1|,000  ;  37681  t  3,603 


Roquefort:                                   :  :  :  :•  : 

France-  ■  :  1,875  :  1,630  :    1,855  :  2,097  :  2,036 

Others—   • —  ■  • — :  h  :         —  :  6  ;  — -  ;  — 

Total  — :  1,579  :  1,630  ;    T,libl  :  2,097  ; 


Blue  mold:                                  :  :  :  :  : 

Denmark  :  3,130  :    3,761  :  3,797  :  3,1{55  :  3,785 

France  — —  j  11  :          8  :  8  :  h  :  h 

Italy  :  lOl^  :       103  :  103  :  100  :  131 

Norway  ■  :  —  :         25  :  31  :  10  :  9 

Sweden  — :  39  :         25  :  8  :  II4  :  l43 

Switzerland  — :  I4  :         25  :  30  :  —  : 

United  Kingdom  :  16  :         10  :  13  :  11  :  ill 

Others  ■  :_  —  :  27  :  It  :  5  :  7 

Total  :  3,30l4  :-^,9Bl4  :  3,9914  :  3,596  :  j,"^ 


Edam  and  Goudas                          *  :  :  :  : 

Cuba  •  •  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  11 

Denmark-  :  25l  :  357  :  395  :  2I46  :  355 

Finland  :  11  :  —  :  11  :  11  :  3 

Netherlands — —  — :  i4,l6l  :  14,255  :  l4,380  :  3  ,  973  :  3,1490 

Norway  — — :  196  :  l5l  :  187  :  II4O  :  2I4O 

Portugal  —  — :  3  :  5  :  3  :  3  :  li 

Sweden  :  I4  :  —  :  8  :  II4  :  I6 

Switzerland  :  5  :  2  :  lii  :  6  :  3k 

Argentina  :  101  :  II42  :  l5l  :  I80  :  190 

Others  :  —  :  3  t  6/  I47  :  —  :  2 

Total  :  l4,73g  :  i4,915  :  5,1%  :  14,580  :  T73IfF 
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TABLii    9. — Cheese:  Imports  by  variety  and  country  of  origin,  annual  19514-58 — 

continued 


Variety  and  country  of  origin 

• 
• 

:  19514 

• 

\  1955 

!  1956 

!  1957 

:  1958  L 

• 
• 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds  ; 

pounds  ; 

pounds  • 

:  pounds 

Sbrinz : 

• 

-:*  82 

'i  37 

:  117 

29  ! 

16 

:  37 

!        117  • 

29  . 

:  16 

Other  cheeses: 

• 

-:  7 

129 

:  161 

-         2^  ' 
>  <-> 

■  iiO 

-:          6  • 

1 

.  1 

!               2  ! 

-:         I45  ! 

!              14  ! 

12  : 

20 

♦  ^«4-x 

'  l.Ol'^ 

1  110 

•                                 J-  / 

lli 

I  11 

li  • 

-:         ii7  . 

!  68 

:         92  : 

139  : 

252 

-:  7/  II42  ' 

!          28i<  ! 

I          206  ! 

229 

2ii8 

-:         6I4  < 

:        257  ' 

:       ii03  " 

217 

79 

Italy  

-:    3,002  i 

'      3,302  ! 

3,032  i 

3. la  1j9 

\  3.787 

:         19  ! 

2 

-:       II4I  • 

128  ; 

176  < 

1  93 

-:       513  ! 

566  ! 

539  " 

5oL 

-:         22  ' 

t        38  ' 

29  • 

36 

37 

•  J/' 

ii7  • 

fi3 

126  ! 

133  : 

1148  : 

107 

7  : 

-:          7  ! 

8  ' 

:           0  ! 

15  : 

89 

181  : 

171  : 

156  : 

178 

8  ! 

:        200  : 

107  : 

106 

7  : 

5I4O 

-i    7/  2I4  i 

8/ 140 ; 

9/  62 ; 

58  : 

99 

Total  

-:    5,252  : 

6,2Z47  : 

6,3a  : 

6,688  : 

8,1477 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    3/  Includes  Emen- 
thaler  with  eye-formation  and  Gruyere  process  cheese.    I4/  Of  which,  32,000 
pounds  from  Spain.    5/  Less  than  500  pounds.    6/  Of  which,  11,000  pounds  from 
U.  K.  and  16,000  pounds  from  Italy.    7/  Revised.    8/  Of  which,  23,000  pounds 
of  Bryndza  from  Czechoslovakia,    9/  Of  >rfiich,  142,000  pounds  of  Bryndza  from 
Czechoslovakia , 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  offi- 
cial records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUTE 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


Official  Business 


POSTAGE  AND  FEES  PAID 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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TABLE  10. — Casein:    Imports  by  country  of  origin,  annual  195i{-58 


Country  of  origin 


Canada  2/  

Azores--  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France—  

Germany,  West- 
Netherlands — 

Norway  

Poland  

Portugal  

Sweden  

Argentina — — 

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Australia  

New  Zealand — 
Others  


Total- 


195i| 


1,000 
pounds 

3,901 
120 

llh 
3,56l4 
22 
606 
I460 

126 

I»l,2lt9 

925 
1,695 
1,1460 
5,591 


59,833 


1955 


1,000 
pounds 

2,82)4 

69 


797 

770 
665 


h 

56,21,3 
219 
875 

7,563 

38 


714,1480 


1956 


1,000 
pound  s 

2,951 
210 

173 
14148 
109 
I46O 
I428 


51,712 
109 
I492 
6,503 
6,998 
80 


70,673 


1957 


1,000 
pounds 

l,07li 
31I4 

10 
1,128 

l,02l4 
1,163 

221 
2 

55,673 
192 
923 
14,152 
8,298 
I430 


7i4,60i4 


1958  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 

6I48 
I4OI4 
3 

222 
1,209 

778 
2,2l4l| 

573 
7,ij90 

139 
1^3 

149,021 
2I4I 
989 
13,567 
13,560 
13I4 


91,265 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and 
official  r ec  ord  s  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES  UPWARD  TREND 


Li  ^  ^  A  R  V 

CUR- '  '  ^1^-  ■  ntl  KtGORD 


1  OF  J^GRlCULj^f,^ 


FD  12-^9 
JtJy  30,  1959 


I^creiS^fS^i^eX^h^''**^  production  in  31  important  producing  countries 

biUxon  pounds)  above  tiie  1951-55  average.    About  half  of  the  oomtoles 

less  than  2  percent,  and  significant  declines  from  the  1957  level  oocSifd  i^ 

fh!*i°o?i*ct**'"  ^  P^"™®"*  *«  7.2  billion  pounds.    Compared  with 

Pr^^<="<>°  ™s  l.i.  billion  pouis  (21,  per^«1aSer 

Iv2L^S"t^fr?T'J??f  ^  production  In  the  27  countries  for  which  data  are 
rlr'if   1  totaled  5.8  millxon  pounds,  an  Increase  of  2  percent  over  that  in  lo?7 
and  nearly  15  percent  greater  than  the  1951-5?  average     Th?«  +Kr2 
consecutive  year  of  increase.    There  were  siiiSoSf  incSSeHn  oivT 
countries,  and  significant  declines  in  only  5     As^  lO^T^Hti^^ 
continued  to  aooonnt  for  about  60  percenfof  tot!S  ^o^uflion! 

Butter 

^e^e^Sr'Z^J^fi'        '"^K^^SniSicjA  increase  in  total  fa™  and 
ZT^n    -HI?   production  occurred  in  West  Germansr,  where  output  increased 
f^om  752  million  pounds  in  1957  to  856  million  inl958,  a  glin  of  iTS^f^t 
™^  ^  diversion  of  milk  So^  cheeS  aS 

sr^dr.*iSnd'X;iiL"^^^^^^^ 

percent  from  I957.  ""«ci>xon,  estimated  at  3h7  million  pounds,  was  dovm  10 
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Butter:    Estimated  world  production,  1/  average  19$l-$$,  and  annual  19$6,  19^7 

and  19$8  2/ 


Continent  and  Country 


*  Average 


1956 


1957 


Million 
pounds 

318 
l,51i9 

 6 


1958 


;  Million 

:  pounds 

North  America:  : 

Canada   :  316 

United  States   :  1,526 

Cuba  3/  .  :  k 

Total  North  America   *; 

South  America:  : 

Argentina  3/  :  117 

Brazil  ^  :  lOli 

Chile  :  Ih 

Colombia   6/  l8 

Peru  '.:  k 

Uruguay  3/  :  8 

Venezuela  3/  :  5 

Total  South  America  7/  :  '  275 

Europe:  : 

Austria  ...:  6k 

Belgium  ....*  .:  186 

Denmark  ....:  371 

Finland  :  137 

Prance  ;  610 

Germany,  West  :  701 

Greece  8/  :  17 

Ireland  :  120 

Italy  :  13k 

Luxernbotirg  3/  :  9 

Netherlands   :  I7U 

Norway  :  37 

Portugal  3/  :  5 

Sweden  :  2l5 

Switzerland  :  56 

United  Kingdom  ;  i;8 

Yugoslavia  :  2k 

Total  of  above  European  : 

countries   :  2,908 

Africa:  : 

Kertja  3/  :  9 

IMion  of  South  Africa  :  77 

Total  Africa  9/12/  :  210 

Oceania:  : 

Australia  :  375 

New  Zealand  ;  U29 

Total  Oceania  11/  :  810 

Estimated  World  Total  10/12/  :  9,100 


Million 
pounds 

319 
1,562 
 5 


lli5 

in 
13 
20 
5 
9 
7 


125 
108 
lli 
21 
5 
13 


T95" 


72 
197 
361i 
162 
626 
737 

20 
ll;2 
136 

10 
169 

39 
5 
183 

60 

76 

36 


86 
197 
385 
173 
705 
752 

19 
162 
132 

11 
168 

k6 
6 
195 

63 

96 

li5 


3,03U 


3,2Ul 


11 
92 

"2iir 


11 
93 
"250' 


k62 
U68 


iy9,700 


10,000 


Million 
pounds 

350 
1,508 


113 
109 
15 
22 
5 
13 
11 


290 


205 

3k7 
175 
750 
856 
23 
156 
13k 

y  n 

202 
39 
6 

192 
68 
87 


3,383 


82. 

2II0 


10,200 


1/  ]Qicludes  farm  butter.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Creamery  butter  only.    V  Incl- 
xides  estimates  for  other  North  America,    £/  Estimated.    SJ  Less  than  a  5-year 
•average.    7/  Ihcludes  estimates  for  other  South  America,    8/  Made  from  the  miUc 
of  cows,  buffalos,  sheep  and  goats.    _£/  Includes  estimates  for  other  Africa. 
10/  Includes  product  weight  of  ghee  in  those  countries  where  ghee  production  is 
canmon,  especially  Egypt,  India,  Turkey  and  other  Middle  and  Far  Eastern 
countries.    11/  Includes  estimates  for  other  Oceania.    12/  Estimates  include 
reported  factory  production  for  U.S.S.R.  and  estimated  factory  production  for 
other  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  Chinaj  rounded.  13/  Revised. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  aid  other  Ifaited  States  representatives 
abroad,  and  other  information. 
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Cheese:    Total  production  1/  in  specified  countries,  a^rerage  1951-55.  and 

annual  1956,  1957  and  1958  2/ 


Country 


•  Average 
:  1951-55 

Million 
pounds 


States 


[Sanada 
(friited 

Cuba  

Argentina  J/  

Brazil  V)J   

Chile   

Colombia   

Ifeniguay  ,,,, 

Austria   , 

Belgium  ,  

Denmark  

Finland   

France  6/   

Germany,  West  3/  . . . , 

Greece  jj  

Ireland  3/  ,  

Italy  6/  ,  

Netherlands  

Norway  8/  , 

Portugal  3/8/  

vjweden   , 

Switzerland  8/   

tJhited  Kingdcm 

ttaion  of  South  Africa 

Japan  3/  

Australia  ,  

New  Zealand  \\'\ 


87 
1,285 
10 
236 
67 
31 
i/  l\x 
Hi 
31 
22 
I81i 
ii5 
61i7 
3Wt 
132 
5 
706 
3li2 
67 
U 
123 
12li 
lli9 
25 
1 
99 
229 


Million  :  Million 
pounds  :  pounds 


95 
1,388 
12 
275 
75 
28 
90 
Hi 
ho 

25 
186 

62 
705 
3U7 
152 

6 
761 
368 

Ih 

5 
112 
133 
22li 

29 

k 
97 
2Ui 


Total  of  above  countries 


5,083  :i^5,521 


110 
l,itOli 
12 

260 
75 
30 
96 
20 
U6 

29 
216 

52 
862 

3ia 

12ii 
6 
7iil 
381i 
70 
5 
115 
11*0 
256 
27 
6 
86 
217 


5,730 


1958 

Million 
pounds 

101 
1,U08 
12 

2la 
80 
30 

101 
21 
1*8 
30 

236 
50 

950 

317 

15U 
5 

766 

lao 

83 
5 
113 
136 
212 
2/  26 
8 
81i 
197 


5,821* 


XTf^J^^X  cowst  milk  unless  otherwise  noted.    2/  Ptellm- 

o^*  # lls«  Sn  ^  ^yf^^^  in  federally-inspecte/plants 

cSeie  ^^-tJ^J  ^Tf  ^  Includes  goats*  milk  and  sheep's  milk 

Cfteese.    y  Includes  goats*  milk,  buffalos*  milk  and  sheep«s  milk  cheese 
y  Includes  goats »  milk  cheese.        Estimated,    lo/  Revised! 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  ffcm  official  «.t^t-l«,+i..« 
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Butter:    Factory  production  in  specified  countries,  average  and  annual 

1956,  1957  aid  1958  1/ 


Country 

s 

• 
• 

: 

Average  ' 
I9i?i-I?p 

>  ] 
I   1956  ! 

I   1957  1 

1  1958 

• 

• 

• 
• 

Million  , 

5  Million  i 

5  Million  5 

Million 

• 
• 

• 

pounds 

;    pounds  < 

;    pounds  : 

!  pounds 

• 
• 

296 

:  305 

:        306  ; 

1  338 

• 

1,327 

t  i,ia3 

:  1,1*13 

:  1,386 

• 

h 

:  5 

:           6  i 

:  5 

117  1 

I  11*5 

:        125  I 

!  113 

55 

:  67 

:         6h  ! 

65 

• 

7 

:  7 

:           7  ' 

I  7 

8 

:           9  . 

:         13  ! 

I  13 

5 

:  7 

:           8  • 

:      2/  11 

• 

hh 

:          52  - 

5             68  ! 

:  70 

88 

t        102  : 

106  ] 

1  111 

• 

371 

:  36ii 

:        385  1 

:  31*7 

• 

102 

I       11*5  ' 

!  159 

:  161* 

• 

1*79  i 

i  573 

:        62k  ! 

!  ^2 

• 

630  I  663 

:        685  1 

i  792 

• 

80 

:  97 

:  109 

:  105 

• 

9 

5  10 

:          11  ! 

:     2/  11 

• 

t  169 

:        168  . 

I  202 

• 

:  28 

:          35  . 

t  30 

• 

5  • 

:  5 

i          6  ' 

i  6 

• 

210  : 

182 

i  191* 

I  191 

• 

52  . 

:  59 

:          62  1 

!  67 

* 

30 

:         56  :         76  i 

5  67 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

• 
•  • 

830  :  l,22it 

:     1,398  J 

:  l,ii26 

• 

9  :  11 

:          11  ! 

I     2/  11 

• 

69 

:  81* 

:          85  1 

t  1^81 

12  ' 

:         17  J 

21  J 

!  28 

• 

368  : 

1*55 

:  397 

I  1*02 

• 

hn  i 

1*55 

t        h68  : 

!  1*88 

• 

• 

» 
• 

5,822  J 

'i  3/6,709  ' 

1      7,010  i 

i  7,199 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  Estimated.    3/  Revised. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Servdce.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  Iftiited  States  representatives  abroad, 
and  other  information. 
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Cheese:    Factory  production  1/  in  specified  countries,  average  1951-55*  and 

annual  1956,  1957  and  1958  2/ 


Country 

! 

• 

Average 
1951-55  ; 

>              •  • 

!     1956    :    1957     :*  1958 
:              t  : 

• 

M 1 1  n  on  < 

•  4 

*  4 

s  Million  :  Million  : 

•  M-1 H  -i  rvn 

>  ri3  .1  J. 

• 

pouncis 

{    pounds  :    pounds  '. 

s 

86  i 

:          9U  J 

!        109  : 

I  100 

1,285 

:     1,388  ! 

I       l,l40li  ! 

!  1,1;08 

5 

:           6  i 

:           6  : 

r  6 

236 

:        275  s 

I         260  ! 

:  2la 

67 

:          75  : 

1          75  i 

t  80 

21 

:         18  ! 

!          20  J 

!  20 

28  :         37  ! 

:         h3  1 

I  U5 

19  ' 

5          23  J 

5          25  J 

!  27 

• 

18U 

J        186  1 

I        216  J 

5  236 

1+5 

t         62  1 

!         52  :  50 

l^i^k  wm  ^  v*Tf      Tm  A  o  ^  - 

3hh 

:        3i;7  J 

!        3iil  1 

!  317 

5 

:           6  : 

:           6  : 

!  5 

3lt2 

:        338  J 

!        357  ! 

!  382 

MrtT*r«TQTT     1 1  / 

65 

:         72  ! 

:         68  - 

5  81 

h 

:           5  1 

!               5  ! 

!  5 

123 

!            112  ! 

:        115  ! 

!  113 

• 

115 

:        12li  1 

!        131  i 

!  127 

mi 

:        215  ! 

!        2I;5  ! 

i  201 

2h 

:         28  ' 

:  26 

;  ^1 

1 

I           h  1 

:           6  : 

• 

99 

:         97  1 

!          86  1 

t  81; 

• 

229 

211|  . 

i        217  < 

•  i?7 

• 
• 

• 

t 

3,1468 

:  §^3,726  ! 

:     3,813  i 

'i  3,758 

1/  Whole  milk  cheese  made  item  cows*  milk,  unless  otherwise  noted,    2/  Prelim- 
inary, 3/  Production  in  federally-inspected  plants  only,    k/  Includes  goats*  milk 
cheese,    ^  Estimated,    6/  Revised. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  Ifaited  States  representatives  abroad, 
and  other  information. 
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New  Zealand's  production  rose  h  percent  to  $01  million  pounds,  while  Australia's 
production  rose  1  percent  to  k09  million  pounds.    Production  is  believed  to 
have  increased  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  but  decreased  in  Argentina.    An  increase 
of  10  percent  brought  output  in  Canada  to  3^0  million  poinds.    In  the  United 
States,  butter  production  at  1.5  billion  pounds  was  3  percent  below  that  of  1957. 

Cheese 

Among  Western  European  countries,  the  most  significant  increases  in  total  cheese 
production  in  1958  occurred  in  France,  although  there  were  appreciable  increases 
also  in  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Norway.    Biggest  declines 
occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany,  a  less  important  decline  in 
Switzerland, 

Significant  declines  occuired  last  year  in  Argentina,  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
Other  countries  contributing  to  the  apparent  decline  in  factory  cheese  production 
were  Sweden  and  Australia. 
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U,  S.  FACING  DRY  WHOLE  MILK  PRICE 
COMPETITION  IN  VENEZUELA 


Venezuela,  with  a  population  of  6.1  million,  has  been  by  far  the  largest 
market  for  U.  S.  dry  whole  milk  in  recent  years,  taking  28  percent  of  U.  S. 
production  and  about  82  percent  of  U.  S.  e^cports  in  1958.    However,  previous 

are  not  getting  enough  of  the  nutrients  found  in  milk.    Per  bapita  milk 
consumption  is  low  conq^red  with  that  in  the  United  States  and  other  lead- 
ing roilk-consuming  countries  throughout  the  world.    Dietary  levels  in 
Venezuela  could  be  iji?)roved  by  expanding  the  use  of  milk  in  several  forms. 

production  in  Venezuela  during  1958  is  estijaated  to  have  been 
350  million  liters,  or  about  795  million  pounds.    This  is  55  percent  greater 
than  the  513  million  in  1955.    The  only  longtime  series  of  fi^es  avSSble 
regarding  milk  production  are  receipts  of  Slk  at  ^wLSf^lan^r^s 
indicated  in  Table  1    these  have  increased  from  leVs  than  '^^non  pou^s 
in  1910  to  approximately  325  laillion  pounds  in  1958.    Since  1951,  the  an^f  1 
increase  in  raw  milk  delivered  to  these  plants  has  been  less  SaA  30  m?Son 

IT'^^lllZ'^  "f""  '^r^'  ^^^^  increase  was  r^?y 

U3  million  pounds     This  growth  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  growth  S 
^nt""^       of  pasteurizing  plants.    Data  indicates  thS  a^roxS^tSy^O  per- 
cent of  the  milk  produced  annually  was  pasteurized  for  flSd  use,  the  balance 
being  consumed  raw,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  fed,  and 


This  circular  is  based  on  firsthand  observations  of  W.  Bruce  Silcox  Acri- 
cultural  Economist,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  Foreign  AgScultoal  SerS^e 
during  a  marketing  study  in  Venezuela  and  upon'infoxJtiof^bteSd  fror^he' 
siu^^et^  ^  Venezuelan  government  anHrade 


TABIE  1.— Venezuela:    Milk  delivered  to  pasteurizing  plants  during  selected 

periods,  191*0-58 


4 
i 

Tear 

1  4 
»  4 

i  Received  at  plant  < 

:  Tear 

s  Received  at  plant 

19i40  

1951  J 

5       1,000  pounds  ! 

\  23,935  i 
!                 31,76U  J 

1  59,551  i 
1  82,517  J 
I                 125,660  - 

'  1953.  ; 

.  1951,  . 

,  1955  s 

.  1956  , 

.  1957  J 

.  1958  J 

I       1,000  pounds 

I6ii,ll6 
I  195,701* 
!  221,722 
!  258,090 

296,719 
I  325,226 

Source  t  Dairy  Development  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 
19ii0-57  data;  1958,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimate. 


Subsidy  Encourages  Production;    The  Venezuelan  Government  is  seeking  to  ex- 
pand  the  domestic  dairy  industry.    An  evidence  of  this  is  the  recently 
e3q)anded  subsidy  program  to  dairy  producers.    During  recent  years,  a  subsidy 
based  on  sales  of  pasteurized  milk  for  fluid  use  has  been  paid  to  producers. 
Beginning  in  October  1958,  however,  the  subsidy  program  was  expanded  to  cover 
milk  for  fluid  and  manufacturing  use  as  long  as  the  milk  goes  to  a  plant 
licensed  by  ihe  Minister  of  Health.    The  rate  of  subsidy  is  based  upon  cer- 
tain farm  inspection  requirements,  and  the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk  as 
determined  by  "Uie  use  of  the  methylene  blue  reduction  test.    Three  time- 
intervals  with  respect  to  change  in  color  under  the  test,  with  corresponding 
rates  of  subsidies,  are  applied.    For  milk  that  maintains  color  under  the 
test  for  more  than  6  hours,  the  rate  of  subsidy  is  sixteen  bne-hundredths  of 
1  bolivar  per  liter,  or  about  1^.7  cents  per  quart.    These  payments  are  made 
monthly  directly  to  producers  on  the  basis  of  plant  records.    The  expanded 
subsidy  program  will  increase  the  con^etition  to  be  met  by  U.  S.  dry  whole 
milk.    The  production  of  both  raw  milk  and  dry  idiole  milk  is  increasing  in 
Venezuela . 

Other  factors  are  the  government's  program  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  and 
brucellosis;  ihe  availability  of  loans  to  dairy  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
purebred  animals;  land-clearing  and  irrigation  projects;  the  construction  of 
fertilizer  plants;  a  school  of  agriculture;  providing  dairy  inspectors;  an 
extension  service  to  furnish  the  results  of  research  free,  veterinary  services 
at  cost;  and  the  creation  in  December  1958  of  a  special  council  for  a  national 
program  of  milk  development. 

Handicaps  Retarding  Production;    Producers  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  capital 
and  transp orta ti on  f a cilit ie s .    Parasites  and  disease  are  a  constant  threat, 
and  milk  production  per  cow  is  estimated  at  only  11  pounds  per  day.  Methods 
of  producing  milk  are  improving  rapidly,  however;  and  substantial  annual 
increases  in  production  may  be  expected. 
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Production  of  dry  vhole  milk  in  Venezuela  during  19^8  is  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  11  million  pounds  compared  vith  an  estimated  2.k  million  in 
19U9  and  3.8  million  in  1951. 

Ratio  Encourages  Purchase  of  Domestic  Product:    Consistent  with  its  desire 
to  protect  Venezuela's  milk-drying  industry  and  to  increase  returns  to 
dairymen,  the  government  in  March  19^0  published  a  decree  directly  affect- 
ing both  local  and  imported  dry  irfiole  milk. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  decree  nas  the  requirement  that  the  only  dry 
>diole  milk  plant  in  Venezuela  at  that  time  pay  a  stipulated  price  to  producer- 
members  of  the  Rural  Association  of  Zulia,  the  plant's  production  area.  This 
was  fixed  at  roughly  12  cents  per  quart.    The  decree  also  required  association 
members  to  sell  their  entire  production  to  Indulac  (the  milk-drying  corpora- 
tion) . 

Effective  on  June  1  of  the  same  year,  in  order  to  be  exerrpt  from  the  inqjort 
duty  on  dry  whole  milk,  iii5)orters  were  required  to  purchase  1  pound  of 
domestic  dry  idiole  milk  to  each  8  pounds  i^^)orted.    The  interest  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  government  in  further  esqjanding  domestic  production 
was  indicated  by  the   later  increase  in  the  ratio  to  1  pound  of  domestic  to 
6  pounds  of  imparted  powder  and,  still  later,  during  February  19^8,  to  1  to 
$,    The  industry  and  the  Venezuelan  Federation  of  Commerce  and  Industry  had 
recommended  that  the  proportion  be  revised  to  1  to  I4.    The  import  duty  on 
dry  tiiole  milk  is  currently  equivalent  to  6.8  cents  per  pound. 

U.  3.  Exports  to  Venezuela  Decline;    During  the  5-year  period,  19i46-50,  U.  S. 
exports  of  dry  \Aiole  milk  to  Venezuela  averaged  33.0  million  pounds.  In 
1957,  33.3  million  pounds  were  shipped  to  that  country.    During  1958,  however, 
U.  S.  exports  of  dry  whole  milk  to  Venezuela  had  declined  to  approximately 
2h  million  pounds.    During  1958,  total  U.  S.  exports  of  dry  whole  milk,  includ- 
ing hi 2  thousand  pounds  shipped  abroad  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  ii80,  for 
foreign  currencies  and  170  thousand  pounds  under  Section  k02  of  Public  Law 
665  for  Mutual  Security  uses,  were  29.3  million  pounds.    The  statistical 
relationship  between  U.  S.  production  of  dry  whole  milk  and  exports  of  this 
product  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Although  U.  S.  production  of  dry  idiole  milk  during  1958  declined  more  than 
2h  million  pounds  from  1957  to  85.5  million  pounds,  total  exports  declined 
less  than  11  million  pounds  during  the  same  period. 

The  percent  of  total  U.  S.  exports  that  went  to  Venezuela  during  the  last 
2  years  has  not  changed  significantly. 

While  U.  S.  exports  of  dry  whole  milk  to  Venezuela  declined  from  72.7  per- 
cent of  total  exports  from  all  countries  to  that  country  in  1953  to  33.2 
percent  in  1958,  a  decline  of  39.5  percent,  exports  from  the  Netherlands, 
Canada,  and  Denmark  increased  8.6,  8.1,  and  22.7  percent, respectively. 
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TABLE  2.--Dr7lihole  Milk:    U.  S.  production  and  exports,  total  and  to 

Venezuela,  19i|6-58  inclusive 


Tear 

J     u.  s.  1 

\    production  ] 

;     Total  ; 

[       exports  ! 

[     Exports  to  Venezuela 

[  Quantity 

1  Percentage 
!    of  total 

J 

Average  I9I46-5O-! 
1951  J 

1953  1 

195a—  J 

1955  s 

1956  s 

1957  ! 

1958  ) 

!  1,000  pounds  ! 

1  ' 

1  15U,782  i 
!  131,017  i 
I  101,732  ! 
:  10li,352  J 
!  9ii,3U9  1 
I          106,923  s 

!       n6, 366  ! 

!          109,921*  ! 

t         85,500  ! 

I  1,000  pounds  J 

i  96,1|03  1 
I  59,1*96  ! 
!  1*2,319  • 
!  1*6,070  1 
!  l*2,i|21  i 
I  1*5,878  1 
!  l*0,22ij  ! 
!  1*0,21*6  - 
!  29,323 

'  1,000  pounds  ! 

33,01*3  1 
!           38,1*21*  J 
I          32,631  ' 
!          35,11*7  ' 
I          31,51*0  1 
I          35,665  ! 
!           32,108  ! 
:           33,307  1 
!           21*, 032  < 

!  Percent 

!  31*. 3 
1  6i».6 
i  77.1 
I  76.3 
i  7i*.3 

!  77.7 

!  79.8 
i  82.8 
!  82.0 

TABLE  3. — Dry  Whole  Milks    Exports  to  Venezuela  from  the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands,  Canada,  and  Denmark,  average  191*8-52  and  annual  1953-58 


Country  j 

Average 
191*8-52  ; 

'    1953  i 

1   1951*  ! 

1  1 

1   1955  i 

•  • 

f   1956    I    1957    1  1958 

s 

U.  S.™ — — . 
Netherland  s— J 
Canada — -«-.«.-« 
'Demm.rk  — - 

Total  

[Million  ! 
:  pounds  i 

t     38.8  i 
I  0/  2.9  1 
1       3.3  J 
i2/  10.9  J 

[Million  1 
i  pounds  I 

'i     35.1  ' 

!          5.3  ! 

!       7.2  1 
t      0.7  J 

[Million  i 
t  pounds 

1  31.5  i 
[  7.2  < 
[  9.6  ! 
[       0.7  1 

{Million  ! 
!  pounds  . 

i      35.7  i 
t       7.9  1 
[     12.3  1 
[       0.9  : 

[Million  ] 
[  pounds  : 

[     32.1  1 
t      9.9  ! 
[     13.3  ! 

[          1.3  ! 

;  t 
[Million  sMillion 
t  pounds  ;  pounds 
[  t 
I     33.3  s  2l*.0 
5     10.6  :      11*. 2 
[     13.2  t  16.6 
[       8.3  :  17.5 

t     55.9  :     1*8.3  s 

[     59.0  1 

[     56.8  J     56.6  ! 

[     65.1*  :  7^.3 

Percent  of  j 
total  from  j 

U.  S.  ! 

Netherlands-. 
Canada— —J 
Denmark——! 

1 
1 

[Percent  s 

[Percent  j 

[Percent  ! 

»                          •  1 
»                          •  4 

[Percent  s Percent  : 

»  « 
[Percent  : Percent 

1     69.1*  i 

5.2  ! 

I      5.9  ! 
i     19.5  J 

[      72.7  i 

[        11.0  ! 

!      li*.9  ! 
[       1.5  I 

»  4 
c 

't  61*. 2  i 
'  ll*.7  ! 
!  19.6  i 
[      1.5  J 

I             :  3 
[     62.8  :     56.7  ' 
[     13.9  s     17.1*  i 
[     21.7  :     23.1*  J 
1       1.6  :       2.3  ! 

>  •  1 

>  •  4 

[  : 
[     50.9  :  33.2 
[     16.1  :  19.6 
I      20.3  :  23.0 
[     12.7  J      21*. 2 

• 

1/  Less  thaj>  5-year  average. 


2/  191*7-51. 
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The  U.  S.  percentage  of  total  shipments  to  Venezuela  during  1959  is  expected 
to  show  a  further  decline. 

Consviir5)tion  of  dr7  vrtiole  milk  in  Venezuela  increased  from  ii7.6  million  pounds 
in  1951  to  an  estimated  83  minion  pounds  during  1958. 

Retail  Prices  Conyared;    The  price  con?)etition  faced  by  the  United  States 
in  dry  idiole  milk  in  Venezuela  was  reflected  in  the  retail  prices  of  certain 
brands  in  the  leading  supermarkets  in  Caracas  in  December  1958.  Although 
prices  for  many  of  the  more  than  60  brands  were  noted,  the  retail  prices  of 
some  of  those  sold  in  largest  quantities  would  appear  to  be  representative. 
The  average  price  of  three  leading  U.  S.  brands  in  December  1958  was  67.5 
cents  per  pound  in  5-pound  cans.    In  contrast,  the  average  retail  price  of 
3  leading  Dutch  and  Danish  brands  was  52  cents  per  pound.    Four  other  prominent 
European  brands  were  selling  at  an  average  of  I46.7  cents  per  pound.  Accord- 
ingly,   European  brands  of  comparable  quality  were  selling  for  l5.5  cents  per 
pound  below  U.  S.  brands.    On  certain  other  popular  brands  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference was  almost  21  cents  per  pound. 

The  prevailing  retail  price  of  the  leading  domestically  produced  brand  simi- 
lar in  con?)osition  to  many  brands  selected  widely  by  consumers  was  5l  cents 
per  pound. 

Although  less  than  half  (I4I  percent)  of  the  brands  noted  especially  for  fat 
content  were  labeled  as  containing  28  percent  fat,  many  brands  selling  in 
largest  quantities  contained  this  percentage.    There  was  little  variation  in 
the  fat  content  of  dry  whole  milk  offered  for  sale.    None  contained  over  28 
percent,  and  the  next  most  common  percentage  noted  was  26  percent  fat. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  dry  irfiole  milk  sold  through  stores  in  Caracas, 
Maracaibo,  and  Maracay  was  packed  in  5-pound  containers  at  a  cost  to  consumers 
of  11  to  12  cents  less  per  pound  than  in  1-pound  cans.    Middle  and  upper 
income  families  with  adequate  storage  space  have  found  this  container  con- 
venient and  economical,  and  lower  income  families  are  aware  of  the  savings 
^en  they  can  take  advantage  of  it.    Some  hotels,  restaurants,  confectioners, 
small  ice  cream  makers,  and  bakers  also  find  the  5-pound  can  convenient. 
Larger  industrial  food  establishments  use  an  appreciable  quantity,  put  up  in 
25-pound  gas-packed  cans.    A  few  of  the  largest  bakers  and  ice  cream'manu- 
facturers  buy  in  200-pound  barrels  or  drums. 

Sales  in  2-1/2  pDund  cans  accounted  for  18  percent  of  the  total  being  sold 
through  stores,  while  quantities  purchased  in  1-pound  cans  represented  7 
percent. 

No  sales  in  consumer  envelopes  were  observed. 

Modified  Milks  Find  Market;    In  addition  to  using  dry  whole  milk,  as  such, 
there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  dietetic  and  infant  foods  with 
a  milk  base.    These  products  are  subject  to  the  full  ingjort  duty,  equivalent 
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to  about  I.I4  cents  per  pound,  if  classified  under  Insert  Tariff  Classifica- 
tion No.  029-09-03.    U.  S.  exports  of  infant  and  dietetic  foods  (milk  base) 
to  Venezuela  during  recent  years  have  averaged  between  3.5  to  14  million 
pounds.    In  1956,  these  were  slightly  more  than  k  million  pounds,  lAdle,  in 
1957  and  1958 j  the  corresponding  figures  were  3.7  million  and  ii.O  million 
pounds  respectively.    Data  regarding  imports  of  modified  milks,  as  such, 
from  other  countries  is  not  available. 

U.  S.  Product  Preferred;    Although  it  is  recognized  among  the  trade  in 
Venezuela  that  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  -whole  milk 
in  the  United  States  are  superior,  no  complaints  were  heard  regarding  the 
quality  of  dry  \diole  milk  domestically  produced.    For  delivery  to  the  Indulac 
plant  in  San  Carlos  vdiere  most  of  the  dry  vrfiole  milk  in  Venezuela  is  made, 
the  production  of  milk  on  farms  is  given  increasingly  careful  attention. 

There  is  almost  constant  assistance  and  inspection  in  this  area  by  the  plant 
management  and  by  government  inspectors.    More  frequent  farm  inspection  was 
inaugurated  in  January  1959.    In  the  receiving  room  at  the  plant  a  quality 
control  program  is  carefully  observed  as  the  milk  is  taken  in.    Later,  in 
the  plant,  the  powder  is  sai!5)led  and  tested  as  many  as  kO  times  daily  for 
solubility,  mixability,  acidity,  moisture,  and  bacterial  content. 

Although  the  legal  maximum  concerning  bacteria  is  10,000  per  gram,  the  plant 
management  points  dat  that  the  product  has  never  exceeded  200  to  300  per  gram. 
Similarly,  brands  of  dry  lAiole  milk  from  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark 
were  considered  to  be  comparable  in  quality  to  U.  S.  brands.    However,  inqjor- 
ters  generally  prefer  handling  U.  S.  brands.    Because  of  the  proximity  to 
Venezuela,  shipping  charges  from  the  United  States  are  considerably  less  than 
from  Europe  and  someiAat  less  than  from  certain  ports  from  iriJiich  Canadian 
powder  might  be  shipped. 

The  shipping  rate  from  anyU.  S.  Atlantic  or  Gulf  of  Mexico  port  to  Venezuela 
as  of  April  30,  1959,  was  $21.00  per  short  ton,  by  weight  or  measurement, 
plus  a  3-cent-per-package  tax  imposed  by  Venezuela,  collected  in  advance. 
Assuming  that  the  Venezuelan  tax  is  applied  equally  to  shipments  from  any 
origin,  the  shipping  rate  as  such  would  appear  to  be  equal  to  1.05  cents  per 
pound . 

FrcMn  European  ports,  the  rate  per  case  of  5-pound  cans,  6  to  the  case,  as 
reported  in  Caracas  in  December  1958^  was  equal  to  approximately  3  cents  per 
pound . 

Shipments  from  eastern  Canadian  ports  (including  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Quebec)  carry  the  same  rate  as  from  U.  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  From 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ports  (e.g.  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit, 
Chicago, and  Milwaukee),  the  rate  as  of  April  30,  1959,  was  $21^.00  per  ton, 
weight  or  measurement,  plus  the  3-cent-per-package  Venezuelan  tax. 


Accordingly,  exclusive  of  the  Venezuelan  tax,  ^diich  is  understood  to  apply 
equally,  regardless  of  origin,  the  shipping  rate  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  in  the  United  States  and  eastern  Canadian  ports  is  1.0$  cents  per 
pound,  compared  with  about  3  cents  per  pound  from  European  ports  and  1.2 
cents  from  selected  Great  Lakes  ports  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Moreover,  the  time  usually  required  en  route  from  the  United  States  is 
several  days  less  than  from  European  ports.    Inasmuch  as  one  U.  S.  line 
sends  2  ships  per  week  to  Venezuela,  one  going  to  Caracas  and  the  other  to 
Maracaibo,  service  in  obtaining  supplies  is  more  prompt  and  less  subject  to 
weather  interruptions  en  route. 

Further  reason  for  preference  for  U.  S.  dry  whole  milk  is  the  always  uniform, 
excellent  product.    A  number  of  inporters  handle  U.  S.  brands  of  many  other 
U.  S. -processed  foods,  and  contend  that  on  reasonably  even  price  terms  they 
would  prefer  to  obtain  their  dry  ^rfiole  milk  from  U.  S.  exporters.  Iit^jorters 
are  aware  that  the  United  States  has  played  an  important  role  in  developing 
the  market  for  dry  whole  milk  in  Venezuela,  and  are  reluctant  to  see  this 
country  lose  a  traditional  market. 

Dollar  Exchange  Plentiful:    U.  S.  exporters  are  aware  that  Venezuela,  with 
its  large  petroleum  exports,  is  one  of  the  few  countries  vdiich  has  no  dollar 
exchange  problem.    Its  estimated  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  were  $1.2  billion.    This  was  considerably  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  more  than  twice  the  corresponding  figure  for  any  other  Latin 
American  country  on  that  date. 
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FRINCIPAL  PRODUCING  CODNTRIES,  19^8 


Total  milk  production  in  18  of  the  world's  primary  producing  countries 
increased  again  in  1958.    This  continues  the  upward  trend  of  almost  a  deCade, 

Production  of  37h  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1958  was  about  1  percent  more 
than  the  372  billion  in  1957.    Although  the  gain  indicates  a  slightly  lower 
rate  of  increase  than  in  most  recent  years,  it  is  nonetheless  significant 
because  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  l8  countries  was  down  about  1  per- 
cent from  1957. 

In  general,  production  was  up  in  all  areas  except  North  America  where  it 
remained  at  the  1957  level,    A  slight  decline  in  U.  S.  production  (less  than 
1  percent)  was  offset  by  a  l;-percent  increase  in  Canada.    Production  per  cow 
was  up  considerably  in  both  countries  as  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  was 
significantly  lower  than  in  1957;  down  3  percent  in  the  United  States  and 
about  1  percent  in  Canada. 

Production  in  Western  Europe  was  up  about  1  percent,  slightly  more  than  the 
percentage  increase  in  cow  numbers.    Significant  gains  were  reported  in 
West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  up  h  and  5  percent  respectively.    The  German 
increase  was  the  result  of  higher  yields  per  cow,  while  in  the  Netherlands,  it 
was  the  result  of  good  pastures  and  feed,  and  an  increase  in  the  cows  milked. 
Greatest  production  declines  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark  and  Ireland; 
there  also  were  reductions  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  significantly  above  the  1957  level 
in  spite  of  reduced  cow  numbers.    Widespread  drought,  particularly  in  Australia, 
significantly  reduced  production  in  that  jrear,  however.    Production  was  up  in 
these  2  countries  by  about  3  percent.    Milk  cow  numbers  were  down  about  2  per- 
cent from  1957. 
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Uses  of  Milk 


Although  there  were  some  rather  sharp  changes  in  individual  countries,  the 
aggregate  pattern  of  milk  utilization  in  19^8  changed  very  little  from  the 
previous  year.    Use  of  milk  for  fluid  purposes  was  down  slightly  from  19$7. 
Fluid  use  was  down  in  the  United  States,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Sweden.    With  the  exception  of  Denmark  and  Canada,  where  fluid  use 
was  vop  significantly,  gains  in  use  for  this  purpose  scarcely  matched  population 
growth. 

Use  of  milk  for  butter,  the  second  major  outlet,  continued  to  Pise,  up  about 
2  percent  in  the  aggregate  -  roughly  twice  the  rate  of  increase  in  milk 
production.    Largest  increases  in  use  for  butter  were  in  Canada,  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Australia,  countries  in  which  total  milk  pro- 
duction increases  were  greatest.    The  countries  reporting  declineB  in  milk 
production  from  19^7  also  reported  less  use  for  butter.    Since  the  quantity 
of  milk  used  for  butter  tends  to  be  residual  relative  to  that  for  fluid  use, 
the  change  in  its  use  for  butter  in  each  coimtry  was  by  no  means  proportionate 
to  the  change  in  milk  production.    For  example,  in  West  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands where  milk  production  in  19^8  was  up  k  and  ^  percent,  respectively,  milk 
used  in  butter  was  up  10  and  20  percent,  respectively. 

For  the  first  time  in  3  years,  whale  milk  used  in  cheese  failed  to  show  an 
increase,  although  there  was  an  apparent  rise  in  the  use  of  part  skim  milk  in 
cheese  production.    There  were  some  wide  variations  in  changes  from  a  year 
earlier  in  iiKiividual  countries,  but  whole  milk  used  in  cheese,  in  total,  was 
about  the  same  as  in  19^7.    Ten  countries  reported  declines,  irtiile  more  milk 
was  diverted  to  cheese  in  8.    In  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway,  milk 
diverted  to  cheese  production  increased  11,  7,  and  17  percent, respectively. 

Milk  used  for  cheese  was  down  17  percent  in  the  I&iited  Kingdom,  and  11  percent 
in  Belgium.    A  sizable  reduction  in  domestic  production  of  cheese  was  one  of 
the  several  steps  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  help  stabilize  cheese  prices 
on  world  markets.    A  decline  of  k  percent  in  West  Germany's  use  of  milk  for 
cheese  likewise  was  accounted  for  by  the  low  price  of  the  imported  product. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  milk  used  in  the  combined  production  of  canned  milks< 
ice  cream,  dry  whole  milk  and  miscellaneous  products,  declined  very  slightly 
in  1958  from  1957,  with  increases  in  some  countries  a  little  less  than  offsetting 
decreases  in  others.    Increases  in  Denmark,  the  TMited  States  and  Austria  failed 
to  offset  declines  in  the  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
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FILLED  MILK  REDUCES  PHILIPPINE  MARKET 


FOR  U.  S.  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Canned  filled  milk,  made  from  coconut  oil  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  has  recently 
been  rapidly  displacing  U.  S,  evaporated  milk  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  new  product  made  its  first  appearance  there  in  September  19^7.    It  is 
currently  being  made  in  2  plants,  which  began  operations  on  the  same  day.  A 
third  plant,  under  construction,  is  expected  to  begin  operations  in  the  early 
fall. 


The  combined  capacity  of  the  plants  producing  filled  milk  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
great  enough  to  supply  the  total  needs  of  the  Philippine  market  for  unsweetened 
canned  milk  and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  needs  for  sweetened  canned 
milk.    IJhether  this  will  occur  depends  upon  the  consumer  desire  for  established 
brands  of  canned  milk,  and  the  recognized  superiority  of  evaporated  milk  in 
infant  feeding.    These  2  factors  may  result  in  an  indefinite  continuance  of 
an  import  demand  at  a  sharply  reduced  level. 

Total  imports  of  evaporated  milk  into  the  Philippine  market  rose  steadily  in 
recent  years  until  1957,  ^en  they  fell  about  10  percent  below  1956.    In  1958, 
there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  imports,  and  a  further  substantial  drop  is  likely 
for  1959.    After  I960,  imports  of  evaporated  milk  may  be  no  more  than  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  annual  average  for  1953-57  (approximately  135  million  pounds) . 
While  U.  S.  brands  may  constitute  nearly  all  of  this  total,  their  volume  will 
nevertheless  mean  a  drastic  shrinkage  in  total  U.  S.  exports  of  evaporated  milk. 

Indications  point  to  development  in  the  near  future  of  a  Philippine  export 
interest  in  canned,  unsweetened,  and  sweetened  filled  milk,  after  the  domes- 
tic market  has  been  fully  supplied.    The  development  of  this  new  industry  has 
had  vigorous  support  from  the  Philippine  Government  in  its  drive  to  expand 
domestic  industrial  output,  reduce  needs  for  foreign  exchange  for  imports  and, 
where  possible,  increase  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  through  increased  exports. 


There  are  potential  export  markets  in  nearby  Asian  countries  iriiich  tradi- 
tionally have  been  large  buyers  of  sweetened  and  unsweetened  canned  milk. 
Total  exports  of  canned  milk,  chiefly  sweetened  condensed  milk,  to  coun- 
tries within  easy  shipping  distance  of  Manila  were  approximately  375  million 
pounds  in  1957.    There  are  various  restrictions  on  either  or  both  the  import 
and  sale  of  canned  vegetable-fat  filled  milk  in  many  of  these  countries; 
however,  the  widespread  availability  of  indigenous  vegetable  fat  in  this 
area  makes  it  uncertain  how  long  it  will  be  before  there  is  a  substantial 
weakening  of  these  restrictions. 

This  question  is  particularly  important  where  proposals  for  domestic  produc- 
tion of  filled  milk  are  made,  and  the  problem  of  iit^jorts  is  thereby  avoided. 
Nearly  all  countries  in  this  area  are  under  balance-of -payments  pressure  and 
would  like  to  reduce  foreign  exchange  expenditure  by  substituting  domestic 
production,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  imports. 

Historically,  the  Philippine  Republic  has  been  one  of  the  world's  largest 
buyers  of  canned  milk,  principally  evaporated  milk  l/.    Traditionally,  the 
largest  supplier  has  been  the  United  States,    During  the  5-year  period  1953-57, 
annual  imports  of  evaporated  milk  averaged  about  135  million  pounds. 

The  U.  S,  share  of  total  Philippine  imports  of  evaporated  milk  were  8l  percent 
in  19514  and  7U  percent  in  1955.    In  1957,  the  U.  S,  share  declined  to  73  per- 
cent, and  in  1958  rose  to  95  percent.    Absolute  quantities  declined  in  1958, 
however,  both  with  respect  to  total  imports  and  imports  from  the  United  States, 
(See  table  1.) 


TABLE  1. —Evaporated  milk:    Philippine  imports,  total  and  U.  S.,  1953-58 


Year  ' 

< 

1  Imports 

[    United  States 
1       share  of 
[  imports 

;  Total 

!       From  the 
:    United  States 

1953  ' 

1951,  _  . 

1955  

1956  

1957  i 

1958  1 

• 

;  1,000  cases  1/  - 

!  1,000  cases  1/  « 

'.  Percent 

'i                2,238  < 
I                2,678  s 
!                3,372  < 
!               3,8lii  J 
3,850  ! 
:                2,i428  ! 

:                 1,800  ! 

2,172  ! 
!                2,503  ! 

2,81^2  ! 

2,828  ! 

2,296  ! 

',  80 
81 
7k 
75 
73 
95 

1/  i|8  cans  (ll4-l/2  oz.). 

•The  total  market  for  unsweetened  canned  milk  and  canned  2/  filled  milk  in  the 
Philippines  appears  to  be  still  growing.    Table  2  shows  estimated  imports  of 


1/  Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  also  imported  in  smaller,  but  still  substantial, 
quantities. 

2/  The  term  canned  filled  milk  is  used  repetitively  because  of  the  availability 
of~Dottled  filled  milk  in  the  Manila  area  and  nearby  cities. 
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evaporated  milk,  estimated  production  of  canned  filled  milk,  and  estimated 
total  disappearance  of  both  products  in  the  Philippine  Republic  from  1953 
through  1958,  with  highly  tentative  estimates  for  1959.    Reliable  data  on 
stocks  are  not  available;  the  data  in  table  2,  therefore,  are  not  estimates 
of  actual  production.  ^ 


TABLE  2, — Philippine  Republic:    Estimated  disappearance  of  imported  evaporated 
milk  and  domestically  produced  canned  filled  milk,  1953-58,  and  tentative 
estimates,  1959 


Tear  : 

Disappearance 

[  Proportions 

Total  : 

Evaporated ' 
milk  ; 

Canned 
filled  ! 
:      milic  1/  - 

'  Evaporated _ 
milk  ] 

!  Canned 
filled 
milk 

1955  . 

1956  

1958 —  

1959  £/-  

:  1,000 

;      cases  ; 

2,238  ' 
!  2,678 
:  3,372 
:  3,8ll4 
!  14,150 
:  14,228 
!  14,500 

!        1,000  ! 

cases  ! 

2,238  \ 
!  2,678 
!         3,372  : 
:  3,8li4 
:  3,850 
!  2,l428 
:  1,200 

!  1,000 
!  cases 

:  300 
!  1,800 
!  3,300 

',      Percent  s 

100  ! 

:            100  ' 

!                 100  ! 

I  100 
i  93 
:  57 
:  32 

Percent 

!  7 
:  l43 
:  68 

1/  Based  on  unofficial  trade  estimates. 
"2/  Provisional, 


Canned  filled  milk,  as  produced  In  the  Philippines,  is  made  by  combining  re- 
fined coconut  oil  with  reconstituted  nonfat  dry  milk  with  an  end-product  com- 
posed of  6  percent  fat  and  20  percent  nonfat  solids.    The  total  solids  percen- 
tage, 26,  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  evaporated  milk,  which  usually 
contains  7.8  or  7.9  percent  milkfat  and  about  18  percent  nonfat  solids. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  make  a  canned  filled  milk  with  coconut  oil 
having  a  higher  fat  content  than  6  percent  without  experiencing  undesirable 
fat  separation  in  the  can.    The  can  size  used  until  recently  contains  14  ounces 
with  the  same  cylinder    length  as  a  14  l/2-oance  can  of  evaporated  milk,  but 
with  recessed  end  pieces* 

Vigorous  promotion  and  merchandising  programs  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
the  new  product,  and  there  has  been  vigorous  sales  promotion  in  the  highly 
successful  introduction  of  the  product.    Iferket  penetration  at  first  was  con- 
fined to  nearby  uiijan  areas,  but  soon  rapidly  expanded.    In  a  short  period,  if 
not  already,  canned  filled  milk  will  be  a  common  article  everywhere  in  the 
Islands  vdiere  commercial  sale  of  food  is  feasible. 
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Marked  consumer  brand  preferences  have  traditionally  existed  in  the  Philippine 
market  for  canned  milk.    Many  consumers  tAio  cannot  read  either  English  or 
Spanish  are  familiar  with  label  appearance  of  different  brands  of  canned  milk 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  one  preferred. 

Brand  preference  is  unusually  strong,  even  in  face  of  substantial  price  differ- 
ence.   For  example,  the  retail  price  of  the  new  canned  filled  milk  was  rather 
generally  25  centavos  3/  per  llj-ounce  can  in  the  Manila  area  in  the  fall  of 
19^7,  compared  with  3^to  kO  centavos  for  the  most  popular  brands  and  25  to  35 
centavos  for  the  least  popular  brands  of  evaporated  milk.    The  difference 
between  12.5  cents  per  can  and  18  to  20  cents  per  can  of  milk  is  substantial, 
considering  the  relatively  low  purchasing  power  of  Philippine  consumers.  Never- 
theless, sales  of  the  higher  priced,  leading  brands  of  evaporated  milk,  on 
^daich  large  sums  of  money  for  advertising  and  promotion  had  been  spent,  held 
up  rather  well,  despite  the  wide  retail  price  differences. 

Over  the  past  5  jrears,  competition  became  increasingly  severe,  and  the  less 
popular  brands  were  gradually  squeezed  out.    By  1957,  some  brands  and  sources 
of  supply  were  practically,  or  coiT5)letely,  out  of  the  market.    Vigorous  compe- 
tition between  U,  S.  and  Dutch  brands  of  evaporated  milk  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  market.    In  1958,  competition  was  enhanced  by  greater  resort 
to  price  cutting  than  in  earlier  periods.    Import  of  Dutch  brands  of  evaporated 
milk  steadily  increased  from  1952  through  1957  from  approximately  2,5  million 
pounds  in  1952  to  about  hO  million  pounds  in  1957.    In^jorts  from  the  United 
States  also  increased  substantially,  from  72  million  pounds  in  1952  to  approxi- 
mately 125  million  pounds  in  1957.    By  1957,  U,  S,  and  Dutch  brands  had  almost 
the  entire  market.    It  was  against  this  background  that  the  new  canned  filled 
milk  appeared  on  the  market  in  September  1957. 

A  complicating  factor  was  the  growing  activity  of  NAMARGO,  the  National  Market- 
ing Corporation,  in  the  vdiolesale  distribution  of  evaporated  milk  after  1955. 

NAMARGO  imports  were  exempt  from  the  10  percent  ad  valorem  duty  and  an  addi- 
tional special  7-percent  sales  tax.  Therefore,  NAMARGO  could  substantially 
undersell  importers  who  paid  duty  and  special  tax.    By  reason  of  the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Republic,  importers  of 
U.  S,  evaporated  milk  paid  only  25  percent  of  full  import  duty  up  to  January  1, 
1959,  and  50  percent  of  import  duty  from  January  1,  1959,  forward.    On  January  1, 
1962,  imports  from  the  United  States  will  pay  75  percent  of  full  duty  within 
the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

The  combined  effect  of  introduction  of  the  new  canned  filled  milk  and  substan- 
tially increased  imports  of  evaporated  milk  by  N/iMARCO  in  the  fall  of  1957  was 
to  unsettle  the  entire  market.    "Wholesale  and  retail  prices  on  leading  U,  S, 
brands  tended  to  hold  firm  at  about  5  cents  per  can  above  the  general  12,5  cents 


3/  Over  the  period  1957  to  date,  the  official  value  of  the  Philippine  peso 
hSLS  been  very  close  to  $0,50  (100  centavos  equals  1  peso). 
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per  can  for  filled  milk.    Some  retailers  supplied  by  NAMARCO  cut  prices 
down  to  12.5  cents  per  can  on  some  Dutch  brands,  and  held  at  ih  to  l6  cents 
on  others.    Prices  varied  little  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  and  sales  of 
canned  filled  milk  expanded  rapidly.    Pressures  were  brought  on  the  Central 
Bank  to  reduce  dollar  allocations  for  imports  of  evaporated  milk.    The  balance- 
of-payments  situation  also  worsened.    There  were  delays  in  issuance  of  dollar 
allocations  for  imports  of  evaporated  milk  during  the  period  June-September 

1958.  On  or  about  October  1,  the  Central  Bank  restored  agent  bank  authority 
for  unrestricted  dollar  allocation  for  imports  of  evaporated  milk. 

As  indicated  in  table  1,  1958  imports  of  evaporated  milk  were  down  sharply 
from  1957,  parti;/-  because  of  a  substantial  carryover  of  NAMARCO  stocks  from 
fourth  quarter  1957  to  first  quarter  1958.    A  much  larger  part  of  the  decline 
can  clearly  be  attributed  to  continued  rapid  growth  of  canned  filled  tnilk 
sales.    It  is  reported  that  evaporated  millc  imports  during  January-April  1959 
were  1|20,000  cases  (about  l6  to  17  million  pounds)  ^en  allowance  is  made  for 
cases  of  6-ounce  cans.    NAMARCO  has  obtained  Central  Bank  approval  for  imports 
of  evaporated  milk  up  to  $5  million  (700,000  to  800,000  cases).    Imports  in 
1959  inay  reach  I.I4  to  1.5  million  cases,  or  only  58  percent  as  much  as  in  1958. 
Much  of  the  reduced  imports  will  be  of  U.  S,  origin. 

Further  reduction  is  likely  in  Philippine  imports  of  evaporated  milk  beyond 

1959.  A  third,  canned  filled-milk  plant  will  probably  open  in  September  or 
October  1959,  equipped  to  produce  both  unsweetened  and  sweetened  canned  filled 
milk.    The  rate  of  further  substitution  of  canned  filled  milk  for  evaporated 
milk  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  certainty.    The  recognized  superiority  of 
evaporated  milk  in  infant  feeding  will  tend  to  hold  part  of  this  market  for  an 
indefinite  period.    How  much  of  the  market  can  be  held,  and  for  how  long,  will 
be  determined  by  experience.    It  presently  appears  that  this  market  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely  at  sharply  reduced  levels. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY"  PRODUCTS  iWiWUlDiT  of  iwwoutimt 


FOURTH  QU/IRTER  AND  ANNUAL,  19^8 


Fourth  Quarter 


Overall  factory  production  of  dairy  products  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958 
was  below  the  same  quarter  of  1957.    lliere  was  considerable  variation  from 
a  year  earlier,  however,  even  among  countries  within  the  same  general 
geographic  zone. 

In  Australia,  conditions  were  favorable  and  the  output  of  the  principal 
products  increased.    In  New  Zealand,  however,  dry  weather  late  in  the  quarter 
slowed  up  dairy  production. 

Conditions  varied  in  Western  Europe.    In  France,  West  Germany  and  Norway, 
where  pasture  and  feed  conditions  were  good,  milk  and  dairy  product  output 
exceeded  con5)arable  1957.    Somewhat  less  favorable  conditions  reduced  prod\iC- 
%ion  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.    Factory  output  also  declined  in  Switzerland  and 
the  United  Kingdom.    It  was  up  in  Canada  but  down  in  the  United  States. 

Creamery  butter  output  in  the  fourth  quarter,  1958,  dropped  slightly  from  the 
same  quarter  of  1957,  despite  rises  in  the  major  producing  countries  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  West  Germany,  Finland  and  Canada.  Declines 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Argentina,  the  Netherlands 
aid  Ireland  accounted  for  the  net  decrease. 

The  manufacture  of  factory  cheese  dropped  11  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  but 
rose  in  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United 
States.    Sharp  declines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  France  and  New 
Zealand  accounted  for  most  of  the  decrease. 


This  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary  of  the  same 
title  published  in  the  April  30,  1959,  monthly  supplement  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets. 


Overall  canned  milk  (evaporated  arri  condensed)  production  was  down  2  percent, 
reflecting  the  U,  S,  drop  which  offset  the  heavier  production  of  other 
countries. 

Total  dried  milk  production  was  2  percent  less  than  fourth  quarter,  19^7. 
Gains  were  reported  in  Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada,  and 
declines  in  West  Germany,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Annual 


Total  milk  production  in  the  principal  dairjdng  countries  apparently  increased 
moderately  in  19^8  over  a  year  earlier.    In  Australia,  although  dairy  cow 
numbers  were  down  for  the  first  time  in  5  years,  milk  production  was  slightly 
above  19^7.    Conditions  were  good  in  New  Zealand  most  of  the  year  and  milk 
production  was  up. 

Yields  were  higher  in  West  Germany,  largely  because  of  the  excellent  feed 
supply,  and  milk  production  was  at  a  postwar  high.    Favorable  weather  in  the 
Netherlands  resulted  in  good  pastures  and  increased  production  of  feed  crops, 
and  milk  output  showed  a  moderate  gain.    In  Finland,  good  summer  pastures  and 
an  exceedingly  good  feed  crop  caused  an  upsurge  in  milk  production  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.    Milk  cow  numbers  were  up  and  milk  production  set  a 
record  in  Belgium. 

Reduced  milk  production  in  Sweden,  partly  reflecting  fewer  cows,  was  caused 
by  a  drop  of  milk  and  butter  prices  and  higher  feed  costs.    Lower  prices  for 
milk  in  Denmark  also  reduced  cow  numbers  and  production.    Good  beef  prices 
stimulated  culling. 

Harsh,  cold  weather  sharply  curtailed  milk  production  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland  late  in  the  year  and  held  19^8  production  in  both  countries  below 
a  year  earlier.    British  cow  numbers  declined. 

Hi^er  milk  production  per  cow  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reflected 
in  part  a  heavier  culling  rate,  good  pastures,  plentiful  feed  and  favorable 
milk-feed  price  ratios.    As  a  result,  19^8  milk  production  in  Canada  increased 
and  was  nearly  maintained  in  the  United  States  in  spite  of  fewer  cows. 

Creamery  butter  production  in  1958  rose  3  percent  over  comparable  1957>  and 
varied  considerably  by  countries.    In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  some  of  the 
increased  milk  output  went  into  butter.    A  similar  situation  existed  in  France. 
As  fluid  milk  consuji^tion  did  not  rise  in  West  Germany,  much  of  the  milk  supply 
was  diverted  to  butter,  production  of  which  rose  sharply.    Belgian  and  Dutch 
butter  output  was  above  a  year  ago.    In  Switzerland,  where  cheese  inventories 
were  heavy  and  the  volume  of  milk  for  this  product  was  curtailed,  much  milk 
was  made  into  butter. 
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Lower  milk  production  was  reflected  in  less  butter  manufacture  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.    The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  butter  in  Denmark  was  reduced  because 
of  lower  butter  prices.    Deliveries  to  creameries  in  Ireland  were  below  a 
year  earlier,  reflecting  the  milk  production  decline.    Use  of  fluid  milk 
increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  supply  of  milk  for  manufacturing  was 
sharply  curtailed. 

Much  of  the  greater  milk  production  in  Canada  was  used  for  butter.    The  smaller 
quantity  of  milk  available  for  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  in  19^8  than 
a  year  earlier  reduced  butter  output. 

Cheese  production  in  factories  in  1958  rose  about  1  percent  over  1957,  but 
changes  varied  sharply  by  countries.    Output  dropped  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.    Supplies  of  milk  for  cheese  were  heavier  in  Denmark,  France  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1958  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Cheese  production  also  rose 
in  Italy  and  Norway.    In  Belgium,  a  relatively  small  producing  country, 
subsidies  encouraged  cheese  production,  especially  hard  varieties.  Sharpest 
declines  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  production  nevertheless  was 
somewhat  above  average,  and  in  New  Zealand,  Argentina  and  Canada.  Moderate 
declines  also  occurred  in  Australia,  Switzerland  and  Sweden.    In  the  United 
States,  1958  output  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Canned  milk  (evaporated  and  condensed)  production  in  1958  was  2  percent  less 
than  1957  output,    France,  West  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  reported  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  the  earlier  year.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  output 
continued  close  to  the  1957  level.    Production  of  both  evaporated  milk  and 
condensed  milk  declined  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Dried  milk  (both  whole  and  skim)  production  during  1958  rose  k  percent  over 
1957.    Australia's  expansion  was  in  dried  whole  milk;  its  nonfat  dry  milk 
production  was  somewhat  below  1957.    Dutch  dried  whole  milk  was  down,  but 
nonfat  milk  rose  in  line  with  the  sharp  increase  in  butter  production.  Heavier 
nonfat  milk  output  also  accounted  for  the  increase  in  total  dried  milk  produc- 
tion in  Sweden.    In  Belgium,  where  milk  drying  plants  were  given  government 
support,  output  of  both  types  during  1958  ran  well  above  1957.    In  West  Germany 
production  of  both  types  declined,  partly  because  of  the  relative  abundance  of 
imported  supplies. 

Total  dried  milk  output  rose  in  Canada  \riiere  nonfat  production  increased  by 
over  50  percent  for  the  second  successive  year.    Overall  U.  S.  output  decreased 
slightly  from  1957. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad 

Australia:    Seasonal  conditions  currently  are  excellent  and  1959  prospects  for 

dairy  production  are  good. 
New  Zealand;    Prospects  for  the  balance  of  the  season  are  very  good.    Feed  is 

plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Sweden;    Milk  production  is  expected  to  decline  further  in  1959  when  cow  numbers 

are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1958. 
Ifaited  Kingdom;    Ttie  lower  level  of  commercial  milk  production  in  the  latter 

half  of  1958  has  continued  into  1959.    This  has  been  accompanied  by  an 

increase  in  fluid  milk  consumption  with  resultant  smaller  supplies  for 

manufacturing . 
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Simimary 

The  overall  average  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  1957,  milk 
equivalent  basis    exceeded  that  of  a  year  earlier  in  the  17  milk-pr«^uOing 
countries  for  which  sufficient  data  is  available.    Although  11  of  the  17 
countries  reported  less  consumption  per  person,  sizable  gains  in  several  of 
the  larger,  more  populous-countries  of  Europe  more  than  offset  these  declines. 

^''iQ?^ ^h.rf^^^^^:?       ^""^"^  ^^^^'^  "^^^  ^"°*her  moderate  decline 

i?f;p+  H    ^''^^n''''"^'^^^^""  °^  ^^^^^^  ^^ost  sufficient  to 

rn  1  L^^H?  ^co'^sumption,  while  showing  a  fractional  decline 

01  milk  used  for  butter.    Gams  in  consumption  were  predominantly  in  the 
more  populous  countries  where  more  milk  is  used  per  po^mH?  SrSuc?  while 

reductions  were  concentrated  in  less  populated  c^es 
IX  dr?If    ?v  Consumption  of  canned  milk  was  down  slightly  ?^om 

1956j  dried  milk  again  registered  a  moderate  gain. 

ss;:^  r  ^^^^^^^ 

co^Sfn^^H^r       I  S?^^^^^^  to  report  a  gain  in  fluid  milk  consumption, 
continued  to  rank  first  in  per  capita  use  of  this  product  (see  Table  2 

aSi^lSst  in'^i""''  top-ranking  butter  consumer  and  Switzerland  was 

wfr^tJ^leadinfLn'^"^'  consumption  of  cheese.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
canitl        n?^!  ^Tr^"*^  of  processed  milk.    Canada  ranked  first  in  per 

!  •      ^^^""^  (evaporated  and  condensed)  milk,  and  the  United  States 
was  first  m  consumption  of  dry  milk.  unixea  Estates 
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Indications  for  19^8 

Consumption  of  dairy  products  in  19^8  will  show  a  substantial  increase  over 
1957.    Butter  consumption  will  be  considerably  higher  in  Europe  and  will 
hold  at  about  the  19^7  level  in  North  America,    Consumption  of  cheese  will 
show  a  rather  general  increase  in  all  areas.    Consumption  of  fluid  and 
canned  milks  will  show  another  moderate  decline  but  dried  milk  will  probably 
show  fiirther  increase. 

Milk  production  up,  total  and  per  capita; 

Milk  production  in  the  17  countries  diiring  19^7  totaled  370  billion  pounds, 
about  2  percent  above  the  363  billion  pounds  produced  in  19^6,  Although 
total  production  was  higher  in  1$  of  the  17  countries,  only  12  countries 
showed  a  higher  per  capita  level  of  output.    The  only  country  reporting  a 
significant  decline  in  production  was  Australia  where  severe  drought  caused 
milk  production  to  drop  about  9  percent  below  1956.    Production  in  New  Zealand 
was  down  only  about  1  percent  from  the  high  level  of  1956. 

Consumption  of  dairy  products,  milk  equivalent  basis ,  1957^ 

Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  1957  was  up  from  1956. 
Aggregate  consumption  of  dairy  products,  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis 
in  the  17  countries  included  in  this  study,  gained  about  2  percent  over  1956. 
The  overall  rate  of  population  growth  in  these  countries  was  slightly  over 
1  percent^  thus  the  increase  in  consumption  more  than  offset  growth  of 
population.    Per  capita  consumption  amounted  to  72h  pounds,  5  pounds  more 
than  in  1956. 

The  increase  in  consumption  in  1957  was  brought  about  primarily  by  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  consumption  of  cheese  and  a  high  rate  of  butter  consioiq)- 
tion  in  several  of  the  more  populous  countries  of  Western  Europe,  The 
greater  use  of  cheese,  an  iir.portant  component  of  the  whole  milk  equivalent 
figur-e,  was  almost  sufficient  to  offset  another  decline  in  consumption  of 
fluid  milk. 

Fluid  mJlk;    Continuing  the  trend  of  recent  years,  per  capita  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  was  down  slightly  from  1956.    Declines  were  reported  in  12  of  the 
17  reporting  countries.    Sharp  declines  in  fluid  consumption  were  limited 
mostly  to  the  smaller  countries.    In  most  of  these  there  was  a  further 
reduction  in  milk  consumption  on  farms,  a  trend  in  evidence  since  World  War 
II,    Farm  sales  of  fluid  milk  direct  to  consumers  continued  to  drop. 

Only  5  countries  reported  gains  in  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in 
1957.    Reflecting  increased  milk  production,  France  and  Italy  reported  modest 
gains  in  per  capita  consumption.    Large  absolute  gains  in  per  capita  utiliza- 
tion were  limited  to  the  less  populous  countries;  Denmark,  Finland  and  Ireland. 
In  these  3  countries,  gains  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk  were  partly  a  result 
of  direct  promotional  activities  sponsored  by  the  government,  the  dairy 
industry,  or  both.    Efforts  to  encourage  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  these 
countries  were  mainly  to  divert  m.ilk  from  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese 
which  were  in  surplus  supply. 
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E utter ;    Despite  some  sharp  gains  in  a  few  countries,  per  capita  use  of 
butter  in  19^7  failed  to  increase  over  1956,    Nine  countries  reported  a 
decline  in  per  capita  consuir-ption  while  8  showed  a  gain.    The  17-country 
average  per  capita  consumption  was  12.7  pounds  for  195>'7  and  12,8  pounds 
for  19^6.    Despite  the  slight  decline  on  a  product  basis,  when  converted 
to  a  whole  milk  equivalent,  butter  consumption  reflects  a  modest  gain  over 
1956.    This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  milk  used  per 
poimd  of  butter  produced  varies  considerably  between  countries.    The  sharpest 
changes  on  the  doTfliside  were  limited  to  the  smaller  or  less  populated 
countries,  -  Belgium,  Finland,  Ireland,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Three 
of  these  countries  have  conversion  rates  that  are  among  the  lowest  in  the 
entire  group.    In  contrast,  some  of  the  sharpest  gains  were  in  the  more 
populous  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.    Gains  were  also 
recorded  for  Italy,  West  Gennany  and  the  Netherlands.    With  the  exception 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  all  of  these  countries  have  a  high  butter-to-v/hole- 
milk  conversion  rate. 

Changes  in  consumption  in  19^7  were  for  the  most  part  prompted  by  changes  in 
butter  prices  and  in  the  price  ratio  between  butter  and  margarine. 

In  Finland  high  prices  for  butter,  coupled  with  serious  unemployment, 
contributed  to  another  sharp  drop  in  consumption  -  a  decline  of  1|,0  pounds 
per  capita.    High  domestic  prices  for  butter  appeared  to  be  the  major 
reason  for  declines  in  Belgim,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Ireland. 

The  sharpest  gains  in  per  capita  cons\imption  were  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
Iftiited  Kingdom  and  France.    There  also  were  significant  gains  in  West 
Germany,  Denmark  and  Canada.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  butter  consumption 
exceeded  that  of  margarine  for  the  first  time  in  the  postwar  period.  Large 
supplies  of  high  quality  butter  were  imported  from  several  European  countries 
and  retail  butter  prices  reached  a  postwar  low.    Increased  consumption  in 
West  GermaiQr  was  likewise  attributable  mainly  to  larger  imports  of  butter  at 
reduced  prices  from  nearby  Denmark,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.    In  France 
where  consumption  was  up  by  1.8  pounds  per  person,  production  of  creamery 
butter  in  19^7  reached  a  postwar  high  and  butter  was  available  during  most 
of  the  year  at  prices  somewhat  below  the  previous  year. 

Cheese;    With  10  of  the  17  countries  reporting  gains  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  (about  3,0  percent)  in  total 
consumption  of  cheese  in  19^7.    As  was  the  case  in  1956,  the  largest  gains 
in  per  capita  consumption  occurred  in  the  smaller  countries.  Significant 
gains  in  several  of  the  more  populous  coiintries,  however  -  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  in  particular  -  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  sharp 
increase  in  total  utilization  of  cheese  in  1957. 

In  several  of  the  small  surplus-producing  countries,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands 
and  Sweden,  price  reductions,  special  sales  promotion  programs  or  both,  were 
put  into  effect  to  encourage  increased  domestic  consumption  of  cheese  and 
helped  reduce  burdensome  stocks. 
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In  most  countries,  high  levels  of  economic  activity,  coupled  with  lower 
cheese  prices  were  factors  contributing  to  increased  utilization  in  19^7. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  top  quality  New  Zealand  and  Australian  cheese 
was  quoted  on  the  London  I^ovision  Exchange  at  around  l6  cents  per  pound, 
wholesale.    In  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany  where 
red  meat  prices  are  usually  high,  the  low  price  of  cheese  made  it  an 
economical  high  animal  protein  food  for  the  average  consumer. 

In  ths  7  countries  reporting  declines  in  per  capita  consumption  from  1956, 
reductions  were  modest  except  in  Belgium  and  Canada,    A  decline  of  l.Ii  pounds 
per  capita  in  Belgium  and  0, 7  pounds  in  Canada  was  caused  mainly  by  protected 
high  prices  for  domestically  produced  cheese. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk;    Total  consumption  of  canned  milk  in  1957  was 
do\-m  slightly  from  1956.    This  decline  reflected  primarily  another  drop  in 
consumption  in  the  United  States  and  a  decline  in  the  United  Kingdom,  The 
decline  in  consumption  of  about  0,5  pounds  per  person  in  the  United  States 
continues  a  trend  in  evidence  for  almost  a  decade.    Factors  contributing  to 
reduced  use  of  canned  milk  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  several  years 
are:    increased  consumption  of  nonfat  dry  milkj  availability  of  more  fresh 
milk  in  all  areasj  and  changes  in  infant  feeding  practices,    France  and 
Belgium  were  the  only  other  countries  to  report  declines  in  consumption  of 
canned  milk. 

Canned  milk  use  in  all  other  reporting  countries  in  1957  was  up.    There  were 
significant  gains  in  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany  and  Australia,  Increased 
consumption  in  the  Netherlands  was  achieved  by  dravring  on  stocks,  as  total 
output  of  canned  milk  in  that  coimtry  was  off  about  10  percent  from  1956, 
In  all  other  countries  reporting  gains  in  per  capita  consumption  domestic 
output  of  canned  milk  was  up  somewhat. 

Dried  milkt    The  upward  trend  in  consumption  of  dried  milk  and  milk  products 
continued  through  1957.    Total  consumption  was  up  in  8  of  the  10  countries 
for  which  data  were  available.    Sizable  gains  in  per  capita  consumption  were 
reported  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  West  Germany  and  Australia,  Although 
year-to-year  per  capita  consumption  rates  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
■the  leading  consumers  of  dried  milk,  have  changed  very  little  in  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  total  consumption  has  continued  to  increase  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  in  population. 
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BRANCH  OF  FAS  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  DIVISION 


George  H.  Day  has  been  appointed  Chief,  Cominodity  Analysis  Branch  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service's  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division  to  succeed  Grover 
C.  Chappell,  who  recently  became  Agricultural  Attache  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

Mr.  Day  will  direct  worldwide  dairy  and  poultry  analysis  designed  to  assist 
in  U.  S.  programs  of  production  and  marketing  adjustment,  of  surplus  disposal 
and  of  foreign  market  development.    This  is  an  important  phase  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  efforts  to  promote  stronger  markets  for  U,  S. 
farm  products  in  foreign  countries. 

The  new  Branch  Chief  has  had  about  2^  years  of  experience  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  analysis  and  forecast  of  commodity  supplies  used  in  the 
planning  of  U.  S.  programs  abroad.  This  work  includes  8  months'  experience 
as  Chief,  Foreign  Marketing  Branch  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  5  years 
as  Agricultural  Attache  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  over  2  l/2  years  as  an  international 
coimodity  specialist.  Earlier  related  USDA  experience  includes  work  with  the 
Dairy  Division  (then  PMA),  and  with  the  then  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  Day  has  a  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Washington,  and  has  had  additional  training  in  agricultural  economics  and 
statistical  analysis  at  the  Brookings  Institute  and  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Graduate  School. 
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PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS, 
1955,  1956,  AI^  INDICATIONS  FOR  1957 

Summary 


Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent 
basis  was  down  in  1956,  in  the  major  dairy  countries.    This  decline,  although 
slight,  interrupts  3  consecutive  years  of  gains  in  consumption  and  occurred 
when  milk  production  was  higher  and  stocks  of  dairy  products  were  increasing. 
The  decline  in  1956  was  due  chiefly  to  lower  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  and  butter.    Consumption  of  cheese  and  of  canned  and  dried  milk  showed 
gains  over  the  1955  levels.    On  a  milk  equivalent  basis,  consumption  in  195? 
will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1956,    Fluid  milk  will  show  another  decline,  but 
this  may  be  more  than  offset  by  increased  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese. 

In  1956,  Ireland  again  showed  the  largest  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy 
products  with  a  whole-milk  equivalent  consumption  of  1,53U  pounds  per  person 
(see  table  1),    New  Zealand  ranked  second  and  Finland,  using  less  fluid  milk 
and  butter,  dropped  to  third  place, 

Finland  consumed  the  most  fluid  milk  in  1956,  and  New  Zealand  the  most  butter 
per  capita,  Svri.tzerland  continued  first  in  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese. 
The  United  States  was  again  ranked  first  in  per  capita  consumption^  of  proc- 
essed milks,  with  Canada  a  close  second  (see  table  2), 


Indications  for  1957 


Available  data  indicate  that,  for  1957,  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  miik 
will  show  another  decline.    Per  capita  consumption  of  butter  will  be  up  slightly, 
because  of  a  sharp  gain  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  substantial  rise  in  Ivest 
Germany.    Slight  gains  were  reported  for  Canada,  Austria,  and  Denmark.    In  France 
and 'Italy,  consumption  was  about  the  same  as  in  1956.    In  nearly  all  of 
remaining  10  countries,  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  Wxxl  be  down. 
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Gonsumption  of  cheese  will  show  a  decided  increase,  Viith  increased  produc-  ; 
tion  and  lower  prices  to  consumers  prevailing  in  several  important  areas,  per 

capita  gains  will  be  registered  in  some  10  or  12  countries,  j 

Consumption  of  canned  and  dried  milk  was  down  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  j 

Declines  in  consumption  of  processed  milk  in  these  tvro  countries  will  probably  i 

offset  slight  gains  in  some  of  the  small  countries.  ; 

\ 

On  a  milk  equivalent  basis,  1957  consumption  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  19^6, 

Gains  in  consumption  of  cheese  and  butter  may  more  than  offset  a  rather  general  ! 

decline  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk.  | 

I 

Consumption  of  dairy  products,  milk  equivalent  basis,  19^6  ' 

'i 

Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  TDroducts  in  1956  was  down  slightly  j 

from  1955,  after  3  successive  years  of  gains  in  the  primary  dairy  countries,  j 

While  aggregate  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  these  coimtries,  in  terms  of  | 

whole  milk  equivalent,  was  about  1  percent  larger  than  in  1955,  the  gain  did  not  i 

keep  pace  with  population.  Per  capita  consumption  in  the  17  countries  included  ] 
in  this  study  amounted  to  719  pounds,  or  2  pounds  less  than  in  1955. 

I 

Total  milk  production  in  1956  was  up,  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  1955,  \ 

when  aggregate  consumption  increased  despite  a  decline  in  production.    Produc-  , 

tion  in  the  17  countries  amounted  to  363.3  billion  pounds,  compared  with  357,0  ] 

billion  in  1955.    Output  was  back  to  normal  in  continental  Europe,  vdiere  drought  j 

reduced  it  in  1955,    Increases  in  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  i 

and  New  Zealand  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  gain  in  total  production,  I 

The  consumption  drop  in  1956  was  caused  mainly  by  less  use  of  fluid  milk  and  ; 

butter,  major  components  of  the  total  milk  equivalent  figure.    Consumption  of  i 

cheese  and  canned  and  dried  milk  increased  over  1955.  | 

Ireland  was  the  leading  per  capita  consumer  of  dairy  products  in  1956,  with  \ 
l,53ll  pounds,  a  gain  of  3h  pounds  from  1955.    About  98  percent  of  this  composite 
consumption  figure  is  derived  from  the  butter  and  fluid  milk  items,  with  butter 
accounting  for  about  75  percent  of  the  total.    Ireland  ranks  last  in  per  capita  \ 
consumption  of  cheese,  and  its  use  of  other  processed  dairy  products  is  negli- 
gible .  ] 

I 

While  fluid  milk  and  butter  are  primary  factors  in  the  consumption  figures  for  ] 
all  countries,  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  relative  importance  of  these 

items.    In  Italy,  cheese  is  far  more  important  than  butter  in  the  consumption  I 

pattern,  accounting  for  38  percent  of  the  total  consumption  figure  for  1956,  \ 

In  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  France,  cheese,  canned    and  dried  ; 

milk  make  up  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total  milk  equivalent  consumption  figure,  | 

Fluid  milk;    Although  the  total  volume  of  fluid  milk  consumed  in  1956  was  larger  i 

>han  in  1955,  the  increase  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  population  grovrbh;  and  | 

*per  c^!-r)ita  consumption,  including  the  whole  milk  equivalent  of  ice  cream,  was  1 

,  sligh  >Iy  below  1955.    Declines  in  per  capita  consumption  were  reported  in  10  of  | 

J 
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the  17  countries  included  in  this  study.    In  most  instances,  changes  were  minor. 
The  exceptions  were  mainly  in  the  smaller  countries — Finland,  Austria,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden, 

In  most  of  the  countries  reporting  substantial  declines,  there  was  a  pronounced 
reduction  in  milk  consumption  on  farms.    This  reflects  a  continuation  of  the 
downward  trend  in  farm  population  in  many  countries.  Farm  sales  of  fluid  milk 
direct  to  consumers  also  were  down.    As  a  result,  a  larger  percentage  of  total 
milk  supplies  moved  through  processing  establishments. 

Increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk  was,  in  a  few  countries,  a  result  of  direct 
efforts  in  this  direction,  sponsored  by  the  government,  the  dairy  industry,  or 
both.    Promotional  activities,  accompanying  increased  production,  appear  to 
have  been  a  factor  in  increased  fluid  consumption  in  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  the 
Netherlands, 

Butter;    Per  capita  consumption  of  tutter  in  19^6  was  down  slightly  from  1955» 
There  were  consumption  gains  in  8  of  the  17  countries;  7  countries  reported 
declines,  and  in  2  countries  there  was  no  change.    Although  this  comparison 
suggests  that  gains  and  losses  were  fairly  evenly  divided,  total  butter  con- 
sumption in  19^6  was  roughly  1  percent  below  the  previous  year.  Comparative 
per  capita  consumption  figures  were  12,8  pounds  for  19^6  and  13,1  pounds  for 
19^5,  a  decline  of  2  percent. 

With  2  exceptions,  changes  in  per  capita  consumption,  plus  or  minus,  were  mod- 
erate, with  the  sharpest  changes  being  on  the  downside.    In  Finland,  several 
factors — higher  prices  for  butter,  considerable  unemployment,  and  propaganda 
in  favor  of  margarine — caused  a  sharp  drop  of  5,8  pounds  per  capita  in  butter 
consumption,  and  there  was  a  severe  decline  of  3.3  pounds  per  capita  in  Sweden, 
The  latter  drop  was  attributed  mainly  to  artificially  higher  prices  for  butter 
and  a  resialtant  shift  to  margarine. 

The  most  significant  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  occurred  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  gain  was  0,6  pounds  per  capita  over  1955.  Through- 
out most  of  19^6  ample  supplies  of  good  quality  butter  were  available  to  consumers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  lower  prices  than  in  19^5 • 

Other  countries  where  per^  capita  consumption  increased  about  one-half  pound  were 
Denmark,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and  New  Zealand,    Lesser  gains  were  recorded  in 
Austria  and  Canada,    In  most  of  these  countries,  butter  prices  on  the  domestic 
market  were  slightly  lower  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  absolute  level  of  consumption  of  a  specific  dairy  product  in  the  countries 
included  in  this  study  primarily  indicates  the  importance  of  that  product  in 
the  consumption  pattern  of  the  individual  country.    Comparison  of  consumption 
levels,  between  countries,    for  all  dairy  products  must  also  be  made  with  care. 
The  continuing  high  level  of  butter  consumption  in  New  Zealand  {k$,l  pounds 
per  person)  is  attributable  mainly  to  a  fixed,  low  retail  price  for  butter  and 
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partially to  the  fact  that  the  numerous  vegetable  oils  v*iich  constitute  an 
important  part  of  consumer  diets  in  many  countries,  have  not,  historically, 
been  readily  available  in  New  Zealand,    For  example,  in  19^6,  in  addition  to 
a  per  capita  consiunption  of  19 pounds  of  butter,  Canada  consumed  about  8.0 
pounds  of  margarine  per  capita.    If  consumption  of  all  fats  in  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  is  adjusted  to  a  fat-content  basis,  per  capita  consumption  in 
Canada  totals  h3  pounds,  21.0  pounds  of  \^ich  is  made  up  of  fats  other  than 
butter  and  margarine.    In  New  Zealand,  consumption  of  all  fats  totals  k$  pounds 
per  capita,  kX  pounds  of  which  are  from  butter  and  margarine. 

Total  fat  consumption  in  1956  was  about  $3  pounds  per  person  in  Denmark  and 
Norway  and  ^1  pounds  in  the  Netherlands,    ffergarine  is  the  dominant  fat  item 
in  the  diet  in  these  high -fat  consuming  countries.    Although  Denmark  ranked 
eighth  in  consumption  of  butter  in  19^6  (see  table  2)  with  19 .l^  pounds  per 
capita,  margarine  use  amounted  to  about  Uk  pounds.    In  Norway,  margarine  con- 
sumption was  over  $0  pounds.    Consumption  of  fats  other  than  butter  and  marga- 
rine in  these  two  countries  in  19^6  made  up  only  about  10  percent  of  total  per 
capita  fat  consumption.    In  the  Netherlands,  margarine  consumption  was  1+2 
pounds  per  person,  and  butter  consumption  only  6.6  pounds;  but  lard  and  other 
fats  are  more  important  there,  accounting  for  about  one-third  of  total  fat  con- 
samption. 

Cheese;    Since  h  of  the  10  countries  reporting  gains  in  per  capita  consumption 
of  cheese  were  the  most  populous  in  the  group,  there  was  a  noticeable  gain 
(2.5  percent)  in  total  consumption  of  cheese  in  19^6  over  1955 •    Although  the 
largest  absolute  gains  in  per  capita  consumption  occurred  in  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway,  gains  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France  assured  increased  total  utiliza- 
tion of  cheese  in  1956. 

In  most  countries,  larger  supplies  of  cheese,  coupled  with  high  levels  of  econo- 
mic activity  appear  to  have  been  the  primary  factors  contributing  to  increased 
utilization  in  1956.    For  example,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  \*iile  cheese  imports 
were  being  maintained  at  a  level  somewhat  above  1955,  the  total  supply  of  cheese 
was  augmented  by  a  59-percent  increase  in  domestic  output,  and  price  premiums 
for  U.  K.  cheese  over  New  Zealand  cheese,  by  mid-1956,  had  largely  disappeared. 

In  the  7  countries  reporting  declines  in  the  per  capita  rate  of  consumption 
from  1955,  reductions  were  moderate.    Numerous  factors,  such  as  administered 
price  increases  for  dairy  products,  unsanitary  conditions  in  processing  plants, 
and  lower  production  were  cited  as  possible  explanations  for  the  declines. 

Custom  and  tradition  are  important  in  determining  consumption  rates  for  individ- 
ual products,  and  most  countries  that  maintain  a  high  rate  of  cheese  consumption 
tend  to  be  low  in  the  consvimption  of  butter,  and  vice  versa.    The  Netherlands 
and  Italy  rank  third  and  fourth  in  cheese  consumption  and  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth in  butter  consumption.    Cheese  consumption  is  very  low  in  the  leading 
butter-consuming  countries.  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Finland.    Denmark,  where 
consumption  of  both  butter  and  cheese  is  high,  is  an  exception. 
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Condensed  and  evaporated  mtlkt    Total  consumption  of  canned  milk  in  19^6 
increased  somewhat  over  1955.    Despite  a  slight  decline  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States,  population  growth  more  than  offset  the  decline,  and 
total  use  increased  over  1955 •    In  all  other  reporting  countries  where  canned 
milks  are  of  any  particular  significance  in  the  total  milk  consumption  pattern, 
1956  per  capita  consumption  was  above  1955 • 

Sizable  absolute  gains  in  per  capita  consumption  were  reported  only  in  Belgiirn 
and  the  Netherlands,    There  were  smaller  but  equally  significant  per  capita 
gains  in  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom, 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  domestic  output  of  canned  milk  in  all 
of  the  foregoing  countries  reporting  gains  in  per  capita  consumption. 

Dried  milk;    The  gradual  upward  trend  of  the  past  several  years  in  consumption 
of  dried  milk  products  in  the  coiintries  covered  in  this  study  continued  through 
1956,    Although  per  capita  rates  of  consumption  in  the  leading  countries— the 
United  States  and  Canada — were  unchanged  from  1955 >  there  were  gains  in  total 
consumption  in  all  other  countries  for  which  data  are  available. 

Accompanying  a  55-percent  increase  in  local  output,  per  capita  consumption  of' 
dried  milk  was  up  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  2.0  pounds  over  1955.    An  increase 
of  0,5  pounds  per  capita  in  the  Netherlands  in  1956  was  likewise  attributable 
to  a  substantially  larger  production  of  dried  milks,  which  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  comparable  increase  in  exports. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  DAIRY  BREEDING  CATTLE 
CALENDAR  YFARS  19^7  AND  19^B 


FD  5-<9 
April  6,  1959 


U.  S.  exports  of  dairy  cattle  for  breeding  were  reduced  sharply  in 

and  Cuba.  Prospects  point  to  an  appreciable  recovery  in  this  trade  in  1959. 
IZZT  r  ""  ^''^  Venezuela,  programs  to  develop  dairying,  with  ' 

shov^5  ^.^''rf  ^"^^^^^^^  Export-Import  Bank  loan  provSo^  for  Mexico, 
Ci^h^  1    .Ti^  ^  ^^'"I  S.  dairy  cattL  to  ' 

and^^o^onLI  ~ty.^  '^^'^^^^  ^  re-establishment  of  political 

SclSl^d^Jrof  pA/f  "I  breeding  cattle  reported  as  inspected  for  export 
opS  ^  T  n  '  ^1^^  ^  ^^^^  7,216  in  1958,  a  reduction  of  hi  per- 
snnn^.  i^"'  ^n.f  ^  ^^"^  ^^^^  Compared  with  the  corre- 

Sr^on?^  ^^^^        ^^'"'^^hat  less,  however,  amounting  to  about  30 

percent.    Such  data  were  first  available  in  195?.    1/  " 

thfr^S  "^nl^  °?  exports  of  dairy  cattle  for  breeding  were  available  from 
1Q?fi  Coimerce  for  the  first  time  for  the  calendar  year 

195«.    Although  preliminary  monthly  data  are  not  yet  necessarily  comnlete 
rthiTcIr^Lf'^h'^'n  inspected'^or  exporfusld  eSe^he^e 

In  19^8  T^:^!  A^^  average  value  of  about  $390  per  head,  were  exported 
m  1950.    These  data  are  not  available  by  breed,  age  or  sex. 

Ste^oHef 'in'^f  p       """"^  inspected  for  export,  either  by  totals  or  by 
categories,  in  the  2  years  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  longterm  trend 
Jablls'i  andl^  ^-P-^-ns  by  sex  and  age  groups  are  of  interest.    (See  ' 
lables  1  and  2.)    Mature  dairy  cows  (over  2  years  of  age)  represented  the 

r^nTi!l!^r  ^V^  f  ^  ^""^  necessarily  complete,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
reasonably    though  only  approximately  comparable. 


bulk  of  all  exports  in  both  years,  but  they  declined  as  a  percentage  of  the 
grand  total  from  72  percent  in  19^7  to  66  percent  in  19^8.    Total  female 
stock  declined  from  11,211  in  1957  to  6,iil7  in  19^8,  a  drop  of  h3  percent. 
Males,  which  represent  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total,  declined  from 
1,0^0  in  1957  to  799  in  1958,  a  reduction  of  only  23  percent. 

Changes  in  exports  by  age  groups  give  preliminary  but  consistent  indications 
of  a  shift  to  lighter,  younger  animals  for  export.    Among  females  the  portion 
of  the  total  under  2  years  increased  from  less  than  22  percent  in  1957  to 
over  26  percent  in  1958.    Among  males  the  comparable  increase  was  from  barely 
7h  percent  in  1957  to  87  percent  in  1958.    Bull  calves,  under  1  year  old, 
increased  from  about  30  percent  in  1957  to  over  half  of  all  males  inspected 
in  1958.    This  category  was  the  only  one  showing  an  absolute  increase  in 
numbers  (318  head  in  1957,  hOk  in  1958) .    The  trade  reports  that  the  export 
of  younger,  lighter  animals  not  only  sharply  reduces  per  unit  freight  costs, 
especiallj'-  if  moved  by  air,  but  appreciably  increases  the  adaptability  of 
the  aniraals  to  their  new  environment. 

In  terms  of  the  principal  importing  countries  by  number  inspected,  Mexico 
continued  to  be  first  in  destination,  but  the  numbers  it  took  declined  from 
7,1^31  head  in  1957  to  3,5lO  in  1958.    Venezuela  was  second,  taking  1,290  and 
1,067  head,  respectively,  in  1957  and  1958.    Exports  to  Cuba  declined 
sharply  from  1957  to  1958,  while  increased  inports  to  Canada,  especially  of 
Brown  Swiss  and  Holsteins,  placed  that  country  third  in  importance  in  1958. 
Inspections  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  West  GermarQr,  and  Turkey  also 
exceeded  those  for  Cuba  in  1958.    (See  Table  3) 

There  was  a  decline  in  total  inspections  for  export  in  all  five  major  U.  S. 
dair;-^  breeds. 

Ayrshires  dropped  from  IO6  head  in  1957  to  i|8  in  1958,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
55  percent.    The  biggest  declines  were  in  shipments  to  Mexico  and  West 
Germany,  which,  combined  with  smaller  exports  to  Venezuela  and  other  countries, 
somewhat  riore  than  offset  the  effect  of  a  relatively  sharp  increase  to  Canada, 
and  the  shipment  of  21  head  to  Ecuador  where  no  Ayrshires  were  reported 
destined  in  1957.    (See  Table  1)    New  York  and  Wisconsin  were  the  principal 
states  of  origin. 

Inspections  of  Brown  Swiss  dropped  from  2,khO  head  in  1957  to  1,188  in  1958, 
a  reduction  of  over  5^1  percent.    Biggest  declines,  by  country  of  destination, 
were  Me^cico  and  Cuba,  while  Venezuela,  the  heaviest  importer  in  1958,  also 
moderately  reduced  its  purchases.    There  were  also  appreciable  declines  in 
inspections  for  Ecuador  and  Nicaragua.    There  were,  however,  sharp  increases 
to  Canada,  Dominican  Republic,  Peru  and  Turkey  and  appreciable  shipments  to 
Italy.    Principal  states  of  origin  were  Ohio,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Texas,  Florida,  and  Montana,  in  approximately  that  order. 

Inspections  of  Guernseys  declined  from  595  head  in  1957  to  275  in  1958,  a 
reduction  of  about  Sh  percent.    Sharp  declines  by  country  of  destination 
occurred  for  Canada  (which  remained  the  principal  importer),  Mexico  and  Cuba. 
There  was  a  moderate  decline  for  West  Germany  but  an  increase  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.    The  principal  states  of  origin  for  Canada's  Guernseys  were 
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Washington,  Montana,  New  York,  Minnesota,  and  New  Jersey.    West  Germanv 
ii^orted  ..ainly  fron,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,'lowa,  and  MassI^husSts^xL 
shipr^^ents  were  destined  to  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  while  So^th 
Carolina  supplied  most  of  the  limited  number  of  Guernse^  for  d^ba. 

Inspections  of  Holstein's  declined  from  8  222  head  in  iot^7  c  ncri  •  -.r^r-o 
^frffP.  "^^i".  tlie  principal  importer,  and  for  Cuba,  more  than 

I'urkey     Venezuela  and  West  Germany  continued  to  take  laree  althou<rh 

aS  lemlvlvSf  l^n  ih^  ?  Illi-x-i^.  ^orida,  Washington, 

Yori^   oSf  »nd  S  t''^*  Holsteins  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 

sS  Hr^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^T^ 

Pennsylvania  made  heavy  shipments  to  Mexico,  Venezuela  or  Turkey 
Inspections  of  Jerseys  declined  from  87lt  head  in  1957  to  620  in  IPffl  . 

lor  inclusion  m  the  tables  reveal  shipments  of  20  head  to  Peru  in  19^8. 

appreciable  shipments  to  other  countries  i^clul^ng  krk^   Ca^df  Ld 

Q^T,,  ^       ~,  «v     cjaivaaor.    Maryland  was  the  origin  of  Jeraevs  for  ft 
for  If  Salv^do^'S^w"':  a'"='^  CanadafSd  Virgnia 

TeLs  and  CalSo?;2a  "^P"'^^'^  *°  originated  mfinly  1^ 


TiBLE  1,— Breeding  cattle,  d«lry»    Ihsiwctlona  for  eotport  fran  the  Ifaited  States  by  breed,  country  of  deatinatlon,  age,  and  aex,  195?  and  1958 
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9 

:                 1  1 

10  I 

11 

U  I 

21 

9 

I                 1  I 

lo  t 

ll 

i"                  2  t 

1  1 

U  I 

21 

318 

t             U57  * 

275  I 

1,050  J 

8iiO 

t           1,586  I 

8,785  i 

11,211  I 

1/  12,261 

1/  Revised 

Foreign  Agricriltural  Service,    Compiled  from  official  health  certificates  and  test  charts,  juiS. 
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tLBLE  1.— Braedliig  cattle,  dalryt    Inspactloos  for  axport  fron  the  United  Statei  by  bre«d,  countrT-  of  deatlzuitloa,  ace,  and  aex,  1957  and  19^8 — Continued 


Male 

Female 

Tsar,  breed,  and 

 ■ 

country  of  destination 

Ihkler 

1  year  and 

2  years 

All  1 

Onder 

1  year  and 

— — - — 

2  years 

1958 

1  year 

under  2  years 

and  aver 

ages  J 

1  year 

1  under  2  yaar^ 

and  over 

1958i  1 
ATTShlret  > 

Head 

Head  t 

Head  i 

Head  t 

Head 

I        Head  i 

B»ad  t 

Head  i 

TOf  

7 

1  I 

8  1 

2 

1                 1  t 

2  t 

5  1 

13 

Ecuador  —  — - —  t 

1  1 

1  t 

1                 1  < 

19  « 

20  1 

21 

3  * 

3  * 

3 

Ooatwala  — - —   i 

Tenesuela  — — — —  i 

-  ; 

i 

-  ; 

2 

»                U  » 

6  I 

6 

2 

t 

—  1 

2  : 

2 

Other  coti&trles  ——————  t 



1  t 

3  » 

1  1 
12  I 

,    \ 

-  "  -  -'i '  i"  ■ 

2  1 
26  I 

2  1 

54  > 

3 

 E8  

Brown  Swiss  1  i 

X                    —  I 

1  1 

1  I 

1 

Bolivia  ————————  1 

5 

II  t 

6  1 

1             —  1 

2  t 

2  » 

8 

6 

3  t 

3  * 

12  » 

11 

1            38  1 

Ul  * 

90  1 

102 

2 

1  f 

U  * 

7  * 

3 

3  1 

10 

2 

6  1 

8  I 

19 

1             3  1 

30  1 

$2  I 

60 

Dcailnlcan  Republic  — — — —  i 

1 

11  t 

17  » 

29  I 

t             20  > 

26  1 

So  I 

79 

1  1 

X  t 

1 

El  Salvador             i     n  i 

U  > 

U  « 

1 

1             H  1 

7  t 

8  I 

12 

Qemany,  West  t 

1              h  t 

U  1 

a  I 

8 

It^T*^"^^--.  ! 

16 

3  ' 

20  t 

I  31 

3  1 

23 

^  1 

2  I 

8  I 

23 

1              g  1 

H 

31  * 

39 

Ko^co              "         "  t 

6 

20  I 

2  I 

28  1 

7 

t             19  * 

63  1 

69  < 

117 

Nepal  1 

2 

2  1 

8 

6  s 

10 

1  1 

1  1 

t             II  I 

10  i 

10  I 

11 

Panama  Canal  Zone  i 

1 

1 

1  t 



I             ~  t 

1 

3 

3  < 

1  1 

7  t 

13 

t             31  » 

10  1 

51.  > 

61 

3U 

1  t 

35  » 

9 

9  ■ 

lili 

Venezuela  i 

55 

55  : 

13  • 

123  * 

10 

t         2ii  1 

UUl  * 

li75  ' 

$98 

Other  countries       ■ i  t 

1 

1               2  1 

3  1 

3 

 nn — 

 TO — T 

— r 

 ?91  I 

"159  

' '  ■    6W  » 

 TTIBB  

Quemsdy!  i 

,  , 

—  1 

,    , 

—  t 

1 

  J 

,    ( 

7  * 

7  I 

7 

 j 

6 

8  t 

19  » 

17 

f              16  1 

66  1 

101  I 

120 

Costa  Rica  -—————-—-——  t 

1 

1  1 

3  1 

1 

1  I 

1, 

1               $  1 

11  1 

16  I 

16 

Dcnljilcan  Republic  : 

  1 

1 

1               1  1 

19  » 

21  1 

21 

El  Salvador  t 

—  1 

2 

2  I 

2 

Oertnany,  West  — ———————  j 

t              20  1 

56  1 

76  1 

76 

—  t 

1  » 

1  1 

1 

3 

1  : 

—  t 

a  : 

3 

t              11  1 

7  1 

21  I 

25 

Nicaragua  —  i 

—  t 

2  t 

2  1 

2 

PananiA  Canal  Zone      ■  ■  i  ■  i 

1  t 

1        H  1 

II  t 

II  I 

Othcr'^countrioo  i 

H  I 

II  I 

II  : 

II  1 

•^Q^^  

 T5 — 

27  1 

 ^  

_  ^ — . — 

169  1 

"  ~         ■"  " 

H  late'  •  t 

Bahamao 

- 

2  t 

2  1 

2 

Bolivia    , 

3  t 

3  * 

1            II  t 

3 

Canada                   "  , 

25 

10  * 

17  1 

52  1 

1  1 

153  • 

338  t 

390 

Chile    ■  -  -   1       II  —  III  1 

J, 

i  t 

5  1 

1 

I               2  > 

3  1 

8 

2  1 

2  t 

5  1 

1              iJi  1 

2li  t 

1*9  * 

<)i 

3U 

12 

1              8  t 

lii6  t 

166  1 

166 

Dominican  Republic    \ 

h  t 

8  t 

U2 

1             15  1 

158  1 

215  * 

223 

Ecuador       ■■   i    --    ,  | 

2  t 

2  I 

2 

1  I 

1  I 

27 

1              9  1 

10  1 

I16  t 

li7 

8  1 

8  I 

8 



—  1 

t 

— 

1 

t             62  1 

105  * 

188  > 

188 

1                  1  1 

1  I 

1 

10  t 

11  * 

12 

1  t 

1  1 

5 

:               1  1 

6  < 

7 

Italy  - —  1 

2 

S  t 

7 

^  I 

7 

2 

t                 2  t 

1  t 

$  t 

1 

1  11 

27  t 

29  * 

31, 

He^co  -— IHH-HI-— II  1 

91 

2h  » 

U  * 

126  1 

159 

I           371  I 

2,607  * 

3  137  ' 

3  263 

Panama  Canal  Zone   i 

5  » 

2  t 

7  » 

7 

1 

1                1  : 

1  1 

3  s 



<              1  I 

3  » 

li  • 

7 

Riillj^ine  Republic  — —  ; 

I                 2  1 

2  I 

18  1 

18  I 

20 

20 

I                 1  I 

21  t 

100 

21  t 

121  » 

IU2 

Vonc^cla  i 

2 

t                9  1 

6  1 

17  * 

2 

1             29  1 

Uu  * 

ljli2  * 

li59 

Other  countries  , 

2  1 

I              1  1 

2  J 

3  I 

5 

jQ^^                     ^_  _  " 

t  75 — t 

"UT — "i 

5^  I 

I  57^    1  ■ 

■   V.7BS~"  I 

"T.o^n — 

: 

J 

DohajTiao  i 



J    J 

6  I 

6  1 

Bolivia     1-  ,1     1  1 

2 

1  1 

3  * 

II  t 

7 

1  I 

2  1 

6  I 

I               7  » 

K  1 

J?  * 

lift 

Costa  Rica     —  ,    ,  i 

I                  2  t 

3  ' 

3 

i 

K  1 

Dcfiinlcan  Republic      n  ( 

2 

n 

1  1 

3  t 

2 

•              3  1 

U  1 

9  ( 

12 

Kl  SAiTador  — - —  i 

2 

1                1  1 

3  I 

2li 

1             16  1 

U2  1 

Rk  ' 

87 

Oen&any,  West                ■  t 

1 

1  : 

1             12  » 

27  1 

39  * 

Uo 

Greece  --—  — "  —  i 

61 

I              66  1 

1 

127  I 

127 

t                3  1 

1  1 

It  i 

1              li  1 

  1 

U  ' 

8 

I                1  1 

1  1 

I              3  f 

25  1 

28  t 

29 

5 

1                1  I 

1  : 

7  1 

39 

t              2k  > 

2li  ' 

87  ' 

9lt 

■ep&l  t 

2 

2  I 

9 

1               1  > 

10  > 

12 

1              _  , 

—  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

ftilllpplne  Republic  i 

-  « 

12  » 

12  1 

12 

2li 

t                1  » 

25  » 

72 

(              18  t 

90  I 

115 

Tenexuela                n-- --  i 

»                1  1 

  1 

1  I 

1 

Other  countries  i 

2 

>                1  * 

3  I 

,    , 

, 

3 

Total    -  ■      ■■  ■  t 

I  "  — 55 — i — 

189  • 

1              90  t 

I95  • 

 1 — 

 656  ' 

Owpeciriedi  1 

\    1  1 
t  I 

I  I 

t 

I 

Oezw37,  West  —— —  i 

—  I 

2  1 

2  1 

2 

*               1  • 

10  1 

11  > 

11 

1            11  « 

11  » 

—  1 

11 

Venezuela  —  i 

1  t 

1  » 

-i — ^4- 

6  I 

7 

Total    : 

I  Hi 

1  * 

■    ■      12  i 

— iH- 

19      '  ■ 

3i 

Qrand  Total  — — —  » 

292  » 
1  1 

103  » 

t 

799  » 

685 

»        986  1 
t  1 

1,716  I 

t 

6,U17  ■ 

7,216 

Foreign  A«rlealtunl  Seirlce.    Cca^Ued  tram  offlcUl  health  oartlflcataa  and  test  cbarta,  ADS. 
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TABLE  2,— Br«»dlng  cattle,  dairyi    Inspections  for  export  fran  the  Ifaltad  States,  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed,  age,  aikd 

sex,  annual  1957  aai  1956 


Country  of  deatiimtlon, 
state  of  origin, 
and  breed 


January-Do  ceniber  1958 


Under 
1  year 


1  year 

and  xmder 

2  jears 


2  years 

and  crr&r 


All 
agea 


Cfader 
1  year 


Female 

1  year 
and  under 

2  years 


2  years 

and  over 


All 
ages 


1958 


Bahamas: 

Florida 

Brown  Swlae 

Guernsey   

Holstein   

Jersey   

Total   


Bolivia: 
Ohio 
Brown  Swiss  - 
Jersey  — — — 
Oklahcffna 

Brown  Swiss  - 
Texas 

Holstein   

Total  — — 


Canada: 

Conneoticot 

Guernsey   

Holstein  

Jersey  

Illinois 
Brown  Swiss  - 
Holstein   

Indiana 
Brown  Swiss  - 
Guernsey 

Holstein  

Jersey  — 

Maine 

Holstein   

tlassachusetta 

Ayrshire   

Brown  Swiss  - 
Guernsey  — - 

Michi(jan 
Guernsey  — 

Holstein   

Jersey  —  

Minnesota 

Brown  Swiss  - 

Guernsey   

Holstein  

Jersey  —  

Montana 

Brown  Swiss  - 
Guernsey  — — 
Holstelii  

New  Jersey 
Brown  Swiss  - 

Guernsey   

Jersey   

New  York 

Ayrshire  — — 
Brown  Swiss  - 
Guernsey  — — 
Holstein   

North  Dakota 
Brown  Swiss  - 

Ohio 

Brown  Swiss  - 
Guernsey  — — 
Holstein  — - 
Jersey   

Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  — — 
Holstein   

Rhode  Islaikd 

Gi^nsey  

Jersey  — -- — 

Washington 

Ayrshire  

Brown  Swiss  - 

Qnemsey  

Holstein  

J  ersey  — 

Wisconsin 

Ayrshire  

Brown  Swiss  - 

Guemaey  

Holstein  

Other  States 
Ayrshire  ~ 

Guernsey  

Holstein   

Total   

Chile  t 
Florida 

Holstein  — - 
XUlnois 

Holstein  — — 
Ulsconaln 

Holstein   

Total  


Head 


Head 


1  > 

1  t 

2  > 

2  ' 

2 

1  ' 

2  » 

1 

3  1 

7  » 

10  ! 

13  ' 

21 

It  = 

5  ' 

1 

; 

7  ' 

7  ' 

10  ' 

1 

1  I 

3  1 

It  ' 

6  > 

8 

3  ' 

3  ' 

3  ' 

11 

1  ' 

3  ' 

It  ' 

6  ' 

2 

1  ' 

11  ' 

12  ' 

12  ' 

1  ' 

2  ' 

5  < 

—  I 
~  1 

—  I 

1  ' 
1  » 



1 

1 

t 

1  t 

5  I 

10 

I 

1  t 

1, 

 t 

h  ' 

It  ' 

7  * 

9 

: 

1  ' 

1  ' 

1  ' 

1 

2  * 

2  ' 

5  : 

7  * 

12  ' 

12  * 

68  * 

70  t 

171.  t 

1 70  1 

It 
J.? 

1  ' 

1  ' 

1  ' 

7  * 

13  ' 

20  ' 

21  • 

9  ' 

6  > 

15  ' 

15  ' 

1 

2  * 

2  * 

3  : 

5  ' 

9  ' 

1  > 
10  ' 

8 

2  ' 

3  ' 

S  ' 

5  < 

20 

2  < 

10  > 

2  ' 

13  • 

8  ' 
lit  > 

1 

12  ' 

12  ' 

13  ' 

61, 

27  ' 

27  ' 

33  ' 

13 

6  I 

1.  • 

10  ' 

11  ' 

It 

2  ' 

6  ' 

8  ' 

9  ' 

12 

3  = 

h  ' 

5  ' 

30 

2  ' 

2  I 

2  ' 

It 

6  ' 

6  ' 

9  ' 

1 

3  ' 

3  ' 

3  ' 

10 

2  ' 

It  ' 

7  ' 

U 

1  ' 

1  » 

2  ' 
1  ' 

19 

2  ' 

2  ' 

2  ' 

2 

h  • 

9  ' 

9  ' 

2 

1  ' 

31  ' 

39  ' 

It7  ' 

lilt 

3  ' 

20  > 

2h  ' 

38  • 

57 

1  < 

5  ' 

6  ' 

6  ' 

n 

1  ' 

2 

18  ' 

1  • 

20  ' 

20  ' 

1  ' 

5 

73  ' 

6  • 

80  ' 

88  ' 

8 

1  ' 

1  ' 

1  ' 

■1 

1  ' 

1  ' 

1  ' 

7  ' 

7  ' 

10  ' 

i;^"! — 

2*7  I 

■  -576 

673  ' 

1;  1.2? 
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UBLE  2.— Breeding  cattle,  dalxTi    Inspections  for  export  from  the  United  States,  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed,  age,  and 

sex,  ann^ial  19$7  and  1958 — continued 


J&nuArT-December  1958 

Total 

Country  of  destination, 

Hale 

Female 

state  of  origin, 

and  breed 

Under  * 

1  year  i 
and  under  t 

2  years 

t 
1 

under 

I    1  year  i 
t  and  under  i 

2  years  ' 

All  ' 

1958  1 

1957 

1  year  ' 

2  years  % 

and  ever 

ages  1 

1  year 

t    2  Years  i 

and  orer 

ages 

Head  t 

Head  i 

I 

Head  I 

Head  : 

Head 

*  * 
1       Head  t 

Head  i 

Head  i 

Head  i 

Head 

Colombia: 

< 

*  * 

Iowa 

* 

• 

Holetein  

—  ' 

_  1 

3 

1            1  » 

1  ! 

5  ' 

5  ' 

— 

Ohio 

I 

1  ' 

_  : 

1  ' 

— 

16  t 

16  < 

17  ' 

__ 

Wisconsin 

* 

: 

> 

Hols te in   

1  < 

—  ' 

1 

1  ' 

8 

:          13  t 

6  > 

27  < 

28  ) 

— 

Other  States 

1 

Holstein  

—  1 

1  ' 

2  ' 

3  ' 



:           —  : 

1  ! 

1  I 

i.  : 

2 

Total   

1  ' 

2  ■ 

■      ^  -1 

11 

'      ih  ' 

51  ' 

51,  ■ 

1/  9 

Coata  Ricat 

* 

t 

1 

New  Jersey 

* 

t 

Guernsey  

1  * 

1  ' 

_  I 

2  ' 

1 

I 

1  ' 

3  < 

-- 

Jersey  —  

1  * 

  ! 

~  ' 

1  ' 

— 

I      _  1 

—  t 

—  1 

1  1 

— 

New  Tork 

'  ' 

' 

Querasey  

1  ' 

1  ' 



1  1 

Jersey  — — — — - — 

2  ' 

2  ' 



I    1 

_  I 

2  1 

Ohio 

t 

:  1 

I 

Brown  Swiss  — 

I 

1 

U  ' 

k  ' 



I           —  1 

—  1 

—  t 

1,  > 

Other  States 

> 

I  1 

t 

2  > 

1  ' 

: 

3  ' 

3 

i           —  1 

1 

3  ■ 

6  1 



Total   

li  ' 

i  '■ 

13  ' 

U 

:           —  : 

—  I 

It  ' 

17  1 

V  1, 

Cuba I  * 

I 

'  < 

> 

Florida 

*  * 

* 

Brown  Swiss  —  

t 

—  ' 

—  I 

_  : 

— 

1           _  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  I 

8 

t 

—  ' 

_  : 

: 



I           —  t 

5  ' 

5  ' 

5  ' 

1,7 

_  t 

_  1 

_  1 



I           —  1 

36  I 

36  : 

36  : 

191 

Jersey  —  

—  * 

  : 

I 



t           —  t 

15  1 

15  ' 

15  > 

22 

Massachusetts 

« 

>  I 

1  » 

—  ' 

_  1 

1  > 

1 

'            1  ' 

8  t 

10  I 

11  > 

18 

Minnesota 

'  ' 

* 

Brown  Swiss  —  

1  ' 

2  ' 

—  t 

3  ' 

10 

:            2  I 

h  ' 

16  ' 

19  > 

38 

South  Carolina 

1 

t 

t 

  1 

I 

'            5  > 

6  ■ 

11  ' 

11  « 

-- 

Wisconsin 

> 

t 

!  1 

1 

1.  ' 

_  f 

h  ' 

8 

:           —  s 

17  ' 

25  ' 

29  : 

232 

Holstein  

—  t 

: 

  I 

12 

•■             6  ! 

110  I 

ITO  I 

130  I 

215 

4  ! 

  1 

8  1 

31 

!               l6  ! 

202  ! 

2li9  •■ 

257  > 

1/  1.263 

Dominican  Republic: 

* 

1 

t 

Florida 

' 

t 

1  I 

« 

1 

Brown  Swiss  — — — — 

2  ' 

2  ' 

3 

:           17  I 

18  < 

38  • 

1,0  t 

9 

Ouemaey  — —  

I 

—  1 

1  » 

1  •• 

1  « 

Holstein  

t 

li  » 

h  ' 

:          12  » 

lOli  > 

116  ! 

120  « 

il2 

Jersey  

I 



t    t 

1  ' 

1  •■ 

1  > 

Illinois 

I 

1 

: 

:  } 

I 

1  > 

3  ' 

k  > 

8  ' 

1 

'            1  ' 

1.  ' 

6  ■ 

Ih  ' 



Guernsey  —  

I 

I  : 

2  ! 

2  > 

2  1 

— 

Hola  tein  

t 

3  ' 

> 

3  ' 



1           —  : 

t 

I 

3  ' 

— 

Pennsylvania 

I 

t 

Jersey   

2  » 

—  > 

1  ' 

3  ' 

2 

'            3  ' 

1 

5  ' 

8  ! 

Texas 

1 

!  1 

1 

1 

Brown  Swiss  ' 

8  ' 

10  ' 

18  ' 

— 

:  1 

: 

1 

18  i 

18 

—  : 

—  : 

i 

1 

■•            1  ' 

16  ' 

18  I 

18  I 

2 

Holstein  — — — — 

—  * 

1 

II  l 

I           _  I 

5  > 

5  ' 

5  = 

1,0 

~  ! 

  : 

!     "  ! 

3  ' 

3  ' 

3  ' 

Wiscooain 

Brcjwn  Swiss  — — 

— 

: 

I 



'                 1  ! 

3  ' 

k  > 

1,  > 

22 

Holstein  

—  1 

1  ' 

1 

1  ' 

h2 

'            3  > 

h9  ' 

9h  ' 

95  ' 

1 

Other  States 

1  1 

: 

1 

Brown  Swiss   

■ 

1  ' 

1  ' 



'            1  ' 

1  ■■ 

2  : 

3  ■ 



Total  * 

55  '■ 

hO  ' 

I           59  ! 

5o?  ! 

59S  '■ 

335  ■ 

V  li,o 

Ecuador t 

1  ! 

=^ 

! 

I 

Connecticut  * 

1 

t 

s 

—  : 

-  1 

- 

1          —  : 

3  ' 

3  ' 

3  ' 

— 

* 

—  * 

:           —  I 

1  ! 

1  ' 

1  « 

Ohio  * 

;  J 

J 

■ 

Holstein  —  i 

2  > 

2  ' 

2  ' 

Massachusetts  ' 

,  ; 

Ayrshire  ■ 

_  1 

_  ! 



k  •■ 

k  ' 

1,  < 

New  York  ' 

: 

»  I 

I 

: 

Ayrshire  ' 

  ' 

1  ' 

  I 

1  ' 



'      1  ' 

2  ' 

3  ' 

k  ' 

— 

Wisconsin  ' 

> 

Ayrshire  — — — ' 

Total  * 

—  * 

—  • 

1  ' 

I 

2  • 

I 



»      —  ' 

10  ' 

56  " 

10  = 

10  ' 

51,  1 

— 

V  116 

El  Salvador*  ' 

i 

Connecticut  ' 

—  * 

—  * 

„ 

1             7  : 

I 

7  ' 

7  ' 

— 

Maryland  ' 

'  ■ 

' 

1  ' 

  ! 

1  ' 



t           —  t 

16  •■ 

16  ! 

17  ' 

— 

New  Jersey  ' 

• 

> 

! 

Guernsey  ' 

—  ' 

< 

2 

—  • 

—  > 

2  I 

2  > 

-- 

Jersey  — —  ' 

2  ' 

—  ' 

2  ' 

20 

'          5  • 

8  « 

33  ' 

35  « 

— 

Pennsylvania  ' 

* 

1  ' 

—  I 

1  ' 

— 

'         —  t 

I 

1  ' 

U, 

~  ' 

h 

„  t 

7  ' 

11  ' 

11  ' 

— 

Texas  ' 

Brown  Swiss  ~~ —————— 

1.  t 

1.  ; 

Holstein  -— — —  * 

27 

9  = 

10  I 

1,6  1 

1,6  • 

Virginia  * 

Jersey  — — — — * 

6  " 

11  • 

17  ' 

17  ; 

Wisconsin  * 

Brown  Swiss  -—  ' 

1 

8  > 

8  ' 

Total  * 

J  I 

6  ' 

 IT — I — 

■   8  ' 

27  < 

— tK- 

11,0  1 

11,8  • 

V  161  ■■ 

-e. 


lABLE  2. —Breeding  cattle,  dairyj    Inspections  for  export  from  the  Dhlted  States,  hy  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed,  age,  and 

sex,  annual  1957  and  1958~continued 


January^Decefflber  1956 

Total 

Country  of  destination,  : 
state  of  origin,  : 

Hale 

Fejnale 

and  koreed  t 

Under 

1  year  t 
;    and  under  i 

2  years 

All 

l^ye^ 

J     1  year  t 
:    and  underi 

2  years  , 

All  J 

1958  ! 

1957 

1  year 

2  years  : 

and  07er 

ages 

ye 

I    2  years  i 

and  over  . 

ages  J 

France;  * 

Head 

1 

Head  : 

Head  i 

Head 

Head 

t     Head  i 

Bead  i 

Head  : 

Head  i 

Head 

I 

I  I 

1 

Texas  * 

: 

Total  1 

— 
— 

~  t 
i 

—  * 

—  ' 

— 
— 

— 
— 

1          —  1 
i          «  I 

8  1 
H  I 

8  : 
■  -8  ■■: 

8  : 

—  "s  ■■  ■ 



Oennany,  West:  » 

Colorado  i 

1 

1  : 

I 

Holstein  —  —  1 

— 

—  I 

—  I 

— 

— 

t         —  t 

22  I 

22  1 

22  : 

lava  i 

t 

1  : 

— 

—  : 

—  * 

— 

— 

:          —  t 

1  I 

1  1 

1  : 

„_ 

—  1 

1 

—  : 

— 

:           8  : 

3  I 

11  t 

11  t 



Holstein  

—  1 

—  t 

—  : 

—  1 

— 

1           li  : 

Ih  t 

18  I 

18  I 

u 

Kansas  i 

t 

I  I 

I 

Brown  Swiss  — — —  i 

—  1 

  I 

—  : 

—  ! 

— 

!           1  : 

_  1 

1  I 

1  J 

jr- 

Guemsej  * 

  : 

  I 

—  1 

—  ' 

— 

:          —  1 

h  < 

k  I 

it  ! 

Holstein  : 

—  I 

1 

—  ■ 

—  * 

— 

t           7  : 

6  I 

13  1 

13  1 



—  I 

1 

—  1 

— 

— 

2  I 

2  : 

2  1 



Massachusetts  : 

t 

t  J 

t 

— .  1 

t 

—  : 

—  : 

— 

1    1 

2  t 

2  : 

2  t 

1 

Ouemsey  1 

«  : 

t 

—  ' 

~  I 

— 

:           8  t 

2  I 

10  : 

10  I 

16 

—  : 

  • 

—  1 

--  I 

— 

:           2  1 

2  1 

it  t 

it  > 

8 

Jersey  ™  -t 

—  : 

: 

I 

: 

— 

t          —  1 

5  t 

5  > 

5  : 

3 

Minnesota  > 

I 

Brown  Swiss  •— — — : 

 J 

: 

—  t 

—  1 

— 

'           3  ■• 

—  : 

3  ! 

3  1 

__ 

Guernsey  --i 

—  : 

: 

—  t 

—  : 

— 

:           1  t 

  1 

1  1 

1  : 



—  : 

—  : 

—  1 

—  1 

— 

■          i8  : 

1  1 

19  > 

19  I 

Jersey   i 

—  : 

1 

—  ' 

~  ' 

— 

:           7  1 

 • 

7  : 

7  ! 

Ohio  t 

; 

—  : 

> 

—  : 

~  1 

— 

1  1 

3  1 

3  ' 

3  1 

2 

—  1 

I 

~  ' 

—  : 

— 

I                1  ! 

16  ! 

17  ' 

17  1 

lU 

Holstein  1 

—  I 

—  t 

—  : 

—  I 

— 

>          U7  : 

38  : 

85  : 

85  : 

13 

Jersey  — — —  1 

—  t 

—  1 

—  t 

—  * 

— 

t         —  : 

9  : 

9  ! 

9  : 

8 

Pennsylvania  t 

1 

: 

—  : 

1 

I           1  I 

20  X 

21  : 

21  1 

51 

Holstein  —  : 

—  : 

—  I 

—  : 

~  I 

— 

1           2  : 

5  ' 

7  « 

7  « 

157 

—  : 

! 

—  I 

—  I 

— 

•           5  ' 

9  I 

lit  1 

lit  I 

it 

Virginia  i 

Ayrshire  > —  — i 

—  : 

—  > 

_  1 

~  : 

— 

1          —  1 

1  t 

1  I 

1  I 

16 

~  ! 

—  1 

—  ' 

—  : 

— 

9  ■■ 

9  ! 

9  1 

36 

Holstein  1 

—  t 

1 

16  : 

17  I 

17  I 

32 

Jersey  —  — — — -  t 

~~  s 

—  * 

— 

: 

3  t 

3  I 

3  : 

3 

Other  States  t 

t 

1  1 

Guernsey  — t 

—  : 

: 

—  I 

— 

t            1  t 

2  1 

3  i 

3  ' 

2 

Holstein   t 

 1 

1  : 

  I 

I 

—  ' 

—  : 

—  ! 

1  : 

— 
— 

2  I 
I 

1  ! 

1  : 

3  ' 
1  : 

3  I 
2  1 

It 

Total  1 

1  I 

: 

—  : 

1  t 

1 

U8  : 

197  ! 

3l6  ! 

317  I 

V  390 

Qreece:  i 

1 
t 

California  ■» 

Jersey  — — — t 

?  ' 

It  '' 

—  : 

9  ' 

— 

I 

  J 

»  ; 

9  ' 

— 

Connecticut  i 

Jersey   —--..i 

2  I 

1 

—  ' 

2  I 

— 

_  : 

  : 

  t 

2  : 



Kansas  i 

t 

; 

: 

Jersey     i 

15  = 

_  : 

—  t 

15  ! 

— 

: 

—  t 

  : 

15  I 

— 

Maryland  s 

t 

: 

Jersey  

—  t 

3  ' 

—  I 

3  •• 

— 

I 

 ; 

 ; 

3  ! 



Michigan  * 

1 

10  : 

11  I 

21  I 

~  1 

—  : 

 : 

21  t 

— 

Ohio  I 

I 

: 

« 

U  t 

32  1 

—  : 

li3  ■■ 

— 

~"  * 

—  t 

it3  I 

Pennsylvania  * 

11  1 

15  ■■ 

—  1 

26  1 

— 

  : 

—  ; 

—  : 

26  I 

-_ 

Virginia  * 

s 

t 

Jersey  — — : 

6  I 

~  1 

—  : 

6  ! 

— ■ 

: 

—  : 

—  I 

6  1 

— 

Other  States  t 

: 

: 

1  •■ 

1  I 

—  I 

2  : 

— 

I 

—  1 

—  : 

2  1 

Total  ! 

61  ! 

66  ■ 

—  • 

127  ' 

— 

: 

 : 

~  : 

iJ7  < 

V  1 

Guatemala  1  > 

I 

1 

Florida  i 

: 

_  I 

1  I 

1  ! 

2  : 

— 

  1 

—  1 

—  t 

2  I 

19 

Guernsey  — —  — — : 

 I 

«.  : 

—  I 

—  I 

— 

  t 

r  ! 

1  : 

1  1 

 : 

  1 

—  I 

—  ' 

I 

10  I 

10  : 

10  1 

la 

Kansas  t 

t 

: 

] 

Ayrshire  —  i 

_  : 

_  I 

_  : 

_  1 

2  : 

3  •■ 

—  : 

5  « 

5  ' 

— 

Ohio  : 

' 

1  > 

: 

1  1 

— 

~  ': 

1  1 



Wisconsin  * 

1 

t 

Ayrshire--  — i 

 1 

t 

1  I 

 1 

1  •■ 

1  : 

— 

16  I 

2  : 

-  i 

18  I 

3  : 

 I 

3  t 

21  I 

iti 

2  : 

J  * 

h  ' 

—  1 

h  t 

7  I 

Holstein  — — i 

1  t 

1  ! 

1 

1  I 

2  t 

16  > 

7  : 

2  1 

3 

11  1 

11  t 

25  ! 

50  I 

1/  190 

Honduras:  i 

Louisiana  i 

Holstein  •  : 

1  : 

1  ' 

3  ' 

1  : 

it  :' 

5 

Ohio  t 

Holstein  — — —  » 

i  ■ 

1  : 

2  : 

5  ■ 

1  ' 

2  ! 

6  1 

2  1 

1 

UBLE  2. --Breading  cattle,  dalryi    Inspeetlona  for  e:q>ort  from  the  United  State*,  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed,  age,  and 

sex,  annual  19^7  and  19S8— continued 


J  anuary^  Dec  ember 

1958 

Total 

Countxy  of  d68UjiA^l.on,  i 

Male 

Female 

And  brood  t 

Uttier 

1  year  i 
and  under  t 

years 

All 

Under 

1  year  i 
and  under) 

2  years 

ill  I 

1  1957 

1  year 

ana  cnrer 
2  years    i  i 

ages 

1  year 

2  years  : 

and  over 

ages 

Head 

* 

Head  I 

Head  1 

Head 

H 

_ead 

Head  i 

Head  i 

Head  t 

Head 

* 

t  Head 

Italy:  ' 

J 

Illlnoie  ' 

Brown  Sviss  * 

—  I 

-  ' 

~ 

5 

—  ' 

—  ' 

5  ' 

5 

— 

2 

1  * 

3 

_  1 

_  1 

3 

» 

Massac huaetts  * 

-~  J 

— 

5 

2  I 

—  1 

7  I 

7 

New  Jersey  ' 

* 

* 

k  * 

2  ' 

6 

—  ' 

—  ' 

Ohio  t 

BroTO  Swiss  1 

1 

—  t 

1 

li 

—  ' 

—  ' 

k  1 

5 

- 

Wisconsin  I 

Brcwn  Swiss  -— — — : 

1  ! 

—  ' 

1 

9 

6  > 

—  * 

15  « 

16 

— 

2  » 

—  * 

2 

*~ 

—  ' 

—  1 

2 

'  1 

Other  States  t 

Holstelo 

2  « 

_  I 

2 

—  ' 

—  ' 

2 

*  2 

Total          — .  — 

3  * 

10  » 

2  1 

15 

23 

8  > 

—  ' 

31  ' 

U6 

»  3 

Japan:  t 

* 

I 

California  I 

Holsteln  ——————  * 

1 

1  • 

1 

1 

—  1 

26  1 

27  ' 

28 

'  12 

1  : 

—  ' 

1 

3  • 

25  > 

28  ! 

29 

I  2 

Washington  i 

t 

Unspecified  — — — — : 

—  1 

—  : 

1 

— 

1  1 

10  1 

11  t 

11 

1  — 

Wisconsin  * 

I 

Holsteln  — -------- : 

1  * 

1  : 

—  ' 

2 

1  1 

1  1 

2  ! 

ii 

»  9 

Other  States  i 

' 

Holsteln  —  t 

1  1 

1  ! 

2 

—  • 

1 

2 

»  16 

Total  

2  * 

3  » 

1  ! 

5 

1 

5  ' 

62  1 

68  ' 

7U 

»      1/  lil 

Mexlc  0 :  • 

Arizona  s 

* 

1  ! 

—  : 

~  ' 

1 

1 

—  ' 

1  I 

2  » 

3 

1  12 

3  * 

—  : 

—  I 

3 

7 

—  I 

111  ' 

li8  t 

51 

»  339 

oaixi  orma  * 

• 

11  * 

—  1 

16 

I. 
u 

—  ' 

11  I 

15  ' 

31 

12 

1  1 

t 

—  * 

1 

2 

1  ! 

1  I 

h  t 

5 

Holsteln  i 

6  ( 

2  I 

1<3 

-LU5 

7  ■ 

523  > 

035  1 

678 

1,60? 

Jersey  — — — — —  i 

2  > 

I 

I 

2 

15 

—  * 

—  : 

15  ' 

17 

8 

Colorado  > 

> 

Holsteln  t 

: 

1 

— 

—  I 

8  1 

8  t 

8 

U72 

Illinois  * 

> 

Holsteln  1 

: 

—  1 

— 

22  : 

135  ' 

157  ' 

157 

112 

Kansas  i 

Unspecified  J 

U  t 

—  ! 

11  1 

—  t 

—  1 

—  : 

11 

— 

Louisiana  ! 

I 

— . 

—  J 

— 

—  1 

—  1 

2  ' 

2 

— 

Maryland  > 

1 

t 

—  1 

-  — 

— 

t 

16  : 

16  1 

16 

— 

Michigan  ! 

I 

■ 

Holsteln  — — ™— f 

—  1 

1 

—  I 

—  1 

5  ! 

—  : 

—  1 

5  ' 

5 

— 

Minnesota  i 

t 

Holsteln  ---------- 1 

1  I 

7  : 

1  : 

9 

la 

23  ! 

639  I 

676  J 

685 

1,263 

New  Mexico  : 

1  I 

1 

1 

—  I 

—  1 

: 

1 

7 

1  : 

2  » 

1  I 

h 

I 

: 

: 

h 

86 

New  York  t 

' 

U  » 

2  ! 

6  I 

9  > 

11  1 

20  1 

26 

■"" 

Holsteln  - 1 

2  I 

I 

2  1 

1  1 

79  ' 

251  1 

331  ' 

333 

t 

~*  • 

— 

3  ' 

—  I 

3  ' 

3 

~" 

Ohio  t 

* 

—  I 

 ! 

1 1.  f 

im  > 

—  ' 

128  1 

128 

21 

Oregon  * 

1 

1 

~  I 

1  1 

8  : 

9  * 

9 

— 

PennsylTanla  i 

! 

Holsteln  i 

: 

—  1 

3li  ' 

li3  > 

77  ' 

77 

Texas  i 

' 

Brown  Swiss  — — -—; 

1  1 

2  : 

—  : 

3  < 

1  » 

6  I 

—  : 

7  • 

10 

105 

1  * 

1 

—  : 

1  1 

1 

10  : 

5  ' 

15  ' 

16 

111 

Holsteln  --— — — —  i 

33  * 

1  1 

3  t 

37  ' 

11  I 

6  1 

126  1 

1U3  ! 

180 

7$9 

3  • 

1  1 

1  I 

5  1 

2li  I 

21  t 

23  : 

68  : 

73 

222 

Washington  t 

I 

< 

6  t 

1  > 

1  I 

10 

2  1 

10  1 

76  I 

88  1 

98 

2 

-- 

—  : 

I 

1  I 

1  1 

1 

Wiscouin  1 

Brown  Swiss  — — — 

—  : 

3  ! 

—  I 

3  ' 

— 

h  : 

Ul  ' 

US  •• 

U8 

288 

Holsteln  •  — i 

10  I 

5  ! 

3  ' 

18  : 

75  ' 

7lil  > 

8l6  1 

831 

1,252 

Total  . 

105  * 

57  : 

111  > 

176  . 

ZOO  I 

5,761  : 

3.331i  ' 

3,510 

1/  7tU3i 

Sepalt  1 

• 

» 

1 
* 

Maryland  t 

I 

1 

Jersey  ' 

2  : 

2  I 

It  I 

1  ! 

—  1 

5  ! 

7 

~" 

Ohio  1 

Brown  Swiss  1 

2  t 

2  1 

8  t 

8  1 

10 

PennsylTania  t 

Jersey  - 

Total  ~  — I 

u  * 

K  ■ 

5  ' 

If  * 

5  ' 

5 

Nicaragua:  i 

Florida  : 

Guernsey  1 

2  1 

2  1 

2 

1  I 

1  1 

1 

Wisconsin  i 

Brown  Swiss  -— — — : 

1  I 

1  I 

10  I 

10  I 

11 

8U 

Total   » 

1  ' 

— n— r 

1  1 

  t 

13  > 

13  . 

U  1 

V151 

-10- 


lABLE  2.— Breeding  cattle,  dalryt    Inspections  for  export  fr<Hn  the  Tftiited  States,  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed,  ag^  and 

sex,  annual  195?  and  1958 — continued 


Country  of  destination, 
state  of  origin, 
and  breed 


January- Dec ember  1958 


Under 
1  year 

1     1  year 
t    and  under 
1      2  years 

2  years  I 
and  over 

All 
ages 

J    1  year 

1  year  i 
and  undert 

2  years  t 

2  years 
and  OTer 

All 
ages 

1958 

I  1957 

I  Head 

t  Head 

Head  > 

Head 

1  Head 

Head  i 

Head  i 

Head 

Head 

1  Head 

.1 

■  k 

2  : 

6 

'  - 

-  ; 

—  t 

6 

; 

■I  1 

1             1  1 

t             1  : 

—  ' 

1 
1 
1 

:            -  1 
:            —  1 

—  ' 

— 

— 

1 

1 
1 

;  " 

1  1 

1               6  I 

i  I 

9 

-  > 

1  2 

;  ; 
I      —  1 

—  1 

2 

•             3  ' 

; 

9  1 

U  ' 

16 

18 

; 

>             3  : 

11  : 

lit 

111 

1  2 

1  1 

1              2  1 

3 

1             2  I 

7  1 

3  1 

12 

15 

—  t 

<           5  ' 

1  1 

3  t 

5 
It 

5 
It 

I 

I              1  1 

1  1 

2 

1  — 

It  ' 

3  ' 

7 

9 

>  3 

:  1 

:             1  : 

1  : 

? 

— 5^ 

'  t 

I. 

:             k  1 

i  : 

10 

32  : 

13  : 

!      1/  375 

:  ~ 

I             1  1 
:             1  t 

—  ' 

1 
1 

'      —  ' 

"  ! 

18  ( 
12  1 

18 
12 

19 
12 

1 

! 

.1 

I  2 

—  •• 

2 

!           ~  : 

-  . 

36  : 

is 

52 

■'  3 

t             _  1 

; 

—  1 
~  = 

3 
- 

:           —  : 
1           -  : 

--  ; 

: 

10  1 

— 

10 

3 
10 

:  8 

; 

1  12 
■  1* 

1    : 

 t 

12 
h 

'            35  ' 
I            7  t 

—  1 

35 
7 

lt7 
11 

I  2 
:  1, 

■'  5 

'  ' 

5 

5 

•1  1 
•1  2 

■!  16 

I             1  : 

!                  1  ! 

  J 

1 
3 
17 

I            6  1 
!           Ii5  ■ 
1           6k  ' 

18  : 

11  I 

6 

56 
82 

7 
59 
99 

>  11 
:  26 

■>  6 

-  . 

6 

I            20  I 

-  I 

20 

26 

■<  25 
:  i, 

t                  1  1 

-  = 

26 
i, 

'             3  ' 

I                    1  ! 

-  : 

--  I 

3 
1 

29 
5 

i  :; 

.1  7H 

HI 

181  1 

18  . 

51  I 

Zid 

?01 

5  > 

5 

2  t 

3  ! 

5 

10 

I  103 

'  33 

I             8  I 
1             1  : 

hi 
1 

k  • 

2  I 

27  1 
92  I 

31 
9lt 

72 

95 

I  57 
I  116 

.1 

_  i 

-  i 

3  ' 

9  I 

12 

12 

I  11 

■>  7 

1            10  1 
1             1  I 

-  ' 

17 
1 

:  It 

2  I 

I51i  I 
3  t 

160 
3  •■ 

177 
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Panama  Canal  Zonei 
Delaware 

Uolstein  — — 

Other  States 

Brcwn  Swiss  - — — 

Guernsey  

Holstein  

Total   

Peru* 
Colorado 

Brown  Swiss  — — 
Connecticut 

Brown  Swiss   

Illinois 

Brown  Swiss  — — — 
Massachusetts 

Brown  Swiss  — 

Holstein  

Ohio 

Brown  Swiss  — — — 
Other  States 

Holstein   

Total   

Fhlllppine  Republic: 
California 

Holstein   

Jersey  — 

Washington 

Holstein  —  

Total   

Turkey: 
Iowa 

Brown  Swiss  — - — 
Kansas 

Holstein   

Maryland 

Holstein   — — 

Jersey  — —  — 

Minnesota 

Brown  Swiss  - — — 
Ohio 

Srown  Swiss   — 

Holstein  

Jersey  — — 

Pennsylvania 
Holstein   

Wisconsin 

Brown  Swiss   

Total   

Venezuela : 

Florida 
Brown  Swiss   

Illinois 
Brown  Swiss  — - — 
Holstein   

Indiana 
Brown  Swiss   — 

New  Tork 
Brown  Swiss  — 

Holstein   —  

Jersey  —  — 

Ohio 

Ayrshire  —  ■ 

Brown  Swiss  — 

Holstein  —  — — 

Texas 
Brown  Swiss  — — ■ 
Holstein  - —  >• 

Wisconsin 

Brown  Swiss  — — . 

Holsteins   

Unspecified  

Other  States 

Brown  Swiss  — — — 
Unspecified  — — — 
Total   

Other  Countries J 

Ayrshire  — — — .— . 
Brown  Swiss  — — • 
Cruemsey  — — — — 

Holstein  -— -— 

Jersey   

Total  

Grand  Total  — — ■ 


^   Figures  above  this  total  are  for  specified  states  and  breeds  only  and  do  not  necessarily  add  to  this  figure  which  represents  total  exports. 
For  more  detailed  breakdown  for  1957,  see  dairy  cattle  circulars  FD  10-57,  FD  3-56  and  table  2  of  this  circular. 
2/  Revised. 
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Introduction 

The  possibility  of  recombining  milk  and  the  making  of  dairy  products  from 
such  milk  m  Burma,  using  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  was 
proposed  to  Burmese  Government  officials  and  industry  representatives  in 
1956  as  a  means  of  supplementing  Burma's  supply  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

A  brief  report  of  the  dairy  situation  in  Burma  and  of  the  possibility  of 
supplemental  recombining  was  made  to  the  U.S.  dairy  industry  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD  3-56  of  May  irr9l6 
Business  Opportunities  With  Respect  to  Rpr.on,Mned  Milk  .nH  Z±.:.' 
in  Certain  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Conn+T^ioc.   airy  ^-rooucts 

I^nt•;^•n+!^i''^^•"''^^  ^^t-""^^       ^^"5°°"        encouraged  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment s  interest  in  recombining.    As  a  result  of  his  activities,  Burmese 
officials  requested  actual  demonstration  of  the  manufacture  of  rec^bined  milk 
and  other  products  using  U.S.  ingredients.    The  demonstration  s^ow^  hSw 

fftA  na^nnn^  n  production  was  about  250,000,000  liters 

(66,045,000  gallons).    With  a  population  of  18,800,000  this  production  oro- 
«des  only  about  27  pounds  of  milk  per  person  per  ;ear.    Less  ?han  4^  percent 

butter    cJe«r  T'^'f  "  t*^^  ^«»ainder  was  used  for  making 

butter,  cheese  and  curd,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk. 


1/    By  L.  H.  Burgwald,  Dairy Marketing  Specialist,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
The  author  received  valuable  assistance  fro»  the  U.S.  agficuUural  attache 
ihis'sL":  """""^  ''^        "-^oon  Dairy  in  cindJctiHg 
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Imports  of  dairy  products  have  gradually  increased  each  year  from  281,000  cwt. 
in  1953  to  290,000  cwt.  in  1956.    Sweetened  condensed  milk  was  the  major  dairy 
import  item.    From  January  to  November,  1956    215,598  cwt.  of  condensed  milk 
was  imported  -  valued  at  18,268,298  kyats  ($3,836,342.58).    In  1957  from  January 
to  May,  188,823  cwt.  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  was  imported  valued  at 
18,871,609  kyats  ($3,963,037.89). 

Foreign  exchange  could  be  saved  by  importing  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
anhydrous  milk  fat  under  Public  Law  480  for  the  manufacture  of  recom- 
bined  sweetened  condensed  milk.    In  addition  to  making  recombined  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  the  recombining  ingredients  could  be  used  for  making  recan- 
bined  fluid  milk,  sterilized  milk,  ice  cream,  evaporated  milk  and  cheese. 
In  fact,  recombined  milk  could  be  used  for  making  any  milk  product  that  can 
be  made  from  fresh  milk. 

The  Burma  Government  expressed  an  interest  in  the  possible  use  of  U.  S.  non- 
fat dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  for  the  manufacture  of  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  at  the  Maymyo  plant  and  for  making  recombined  milk  for  the  Milk 
Sterilization  Plant  at  Rangoon.    Both  of  these  plants  experience  shortages 
in  milk  supplies  and  the  Maymyo  plant  shuts  down  operations  for  about  three 
months  a  year  (March,  April  and  May)  because  of  the  shortage  of  milk  during 
these  hot  dry  months. 

Maymyo  Condensed  Milk  and  Butter  Pilot  Plant;    This  is  a  Government  plant 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Development  Corporation. 

Although  small,  this  plant  was  not  being  operated  to  capacity,  due  partly 
to  the  lack  of  fluid  milk  available  and  also  to  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  the  milk.    The  product  sold  for  45  kyats  ($9.45)  per  case  wholesale  and 
was  in  competition  with  imported  product  selling  for  90  pyas  to  1  kyat 
($0.19  to  $0.21)  per  can  retail. 

The  plant  was  receiving  only  750  viss  (viss  =  3.6  pounds)  of  milk  per  day 
(capacity  is  1500  viss  in  an  8-hour  day).    According  to  their  1958  records 
through  September  they  had  received  678,518  pounds  or  188,477  viss  of  milk, 
had  used  109,939  pounds  or  30,539  viss  of  sugar  and  had  made  247,696  pounds 
or  68,804  viss  of  sweetened  condensed  milk.    Thus,  it  required  2.74  pounds 
of  fresh  milk  to  make  1.0  pound  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  or  (115.08 
pounds  or  31.97  viss)  of  fresh  milk  to  make  one  case  of  sweetened  condensed 
milk.    Also  it  required  0.443  pounds  of  sugar  to  make  1.0  pound  of  sweetened 
condensed,  or  18.61  pounds  or  5.17  viss  to  make  one  case. 

In  1958  the  ingredient  cost  for  making  a  case  of  sweetened  condensed  milk 
was  31.97  X  89  pyas  ($0.19)  =  28.45  kyats  ($5.97)  for  fresh  milk  and  5.17 
X  1.75  kyats  ($0.37)  =  9.05  kyats  ($1.90)  for  sugar,  or  a  total  of  K.  37.50 
($7.87). 
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If  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  obtained  under  Public  Law  480 

were  used  for  making  sweetened  condensed  milk  a  saving  of  more  than  16  kyats($3.4l) 

per  case  would  result.    This  is  basing  the  cost  on  nonfat  at  7  cents  per 

pound  and  anhydrous  butterfat  at  57  cents  per  pound  f.a.s.,  U.S.  port  plus 

2.5  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.,  Rangoon.    Actual  figures  cannot  be  given  as  the 

processing  cost  for  converting  butter  to  anhydrous  milk  fat  will  vary 

dependent  upon  the  amount  of  product  ordered. 

However,  using  these  approximate  figures  the  ingredient  cost  of  making  100 
pounds  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  containing  9.0  percent  fat,  21  percent 
milk  solids  not  fat  and  43  percent  sugar  would  be  9  x  59.5  =  $5,355  +  21  x 
9.5  =  $1,995  +  43  X  10.2  =  $4.39  =  Total  $11.74.    One  hundred  pounds  of 
sweetened  condensed  milk  produces  2.38  cases  of  finished  product.  Therefore, 
per  case  cost  would  be  11.74  ♦  2.38  =  $4.93  x  4.70  =  23.17  kyats.    A  saving 
of  ingredient  cost  of  37.50  -  23.17  =  14.33  kyats  ($3.01)  per  case  would 
result. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  in  ingredient  cost  there  would  also  be  a  saving 
of  steam,  electricity,  refrigeration  and  labor,  since  there  would  be  no 
milk  receiving  and  cooling  operation,  no  condensing  operation,  and  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  could  be  handled  in  an  8-hour 
day  than  is  presently  handled.    Also  there  would  be  no  shut  down  of  the 
plant  required  during  the  fresh  milk  shortage  months  of  March,  April  and 
May  as  at  this  time.    These  factors  should  further  save  at  least  4.0  kyats 
($0.84)  per  case.    The  use  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  would 
enable  the  plant  to  run  at  capacity  the  year  round. 

The  possibility  of  creating  a  market  for  sweetened  condensed  skim  milk 
should  also  be  explored.    Such  a  product  could  be  produced  much  more  cheaply 
than  whole  condensed  milk  and  would  keep  as  well.    It  should  contain  30  per- 
cent milk  solids  and  43  percent  sugar. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  sweetened  condensed  skim  milk  made  frcwn  nonfat  dry 
milk  would  cost  -  nonfat  (30  x  9.5  =  $2.85)  +  sugar  (43  x  10.2  =  $4.39)  for 
a  total  of  $7.24,  as  compared  to  $11.74  for  whole  milk  condensed,  or  about 
one-third  less  for  ingredient  cost. 

Only  two  extra  pieces  of  equipment  would  be  required  in  this  plant  for  making 
sweetened  condensed  milk  from  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat.  They 
would  be  an  homogenizer  to  prevent  the  product  from  oiling  off,  and  a  steam 
and  water  jacketed  mixing  vat  with  vigorous  agitation. 


The  Milk  Sterilization  Plant:  This  is  a  Government  owned  plant  in  Rangoon, 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Land  and  Rural  Development  Corporation, 
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The  plant  receives  about  100  viss  (3600  lbs.)  of  milk  daily,  which  is  not 
enough  to  operate  full  time.    However,  it  meets  present  sales  at  prices 
charged.    The  plant  pays  1  kyat  (21  cents)  per  viss  for  producer's  milk 
and  sell  the  sterilized  milk  at  35  pyas  (7  cents)  per  8  oz.  bottle  whole- 
sale and  42  pyas  (9  cents)  retail.    A  6  oz.  bottle  sells  for  25  pyas 
(5  cents)  wholesale  and  30  pyas  (6  cents)  retail.    It  usually  sells  in 
the  stores  at  50  pyas  (10.5  cents)  and  40  pyas  (8.5  cents)  each. 

The  milk  received  at  the  plant  is  heated  to  150°F.  in  a  plate  heater, 
homogenized  at  2000  pounds  pressure,  bottled  hot,  and  sterilized  at  220OF. 
{1^  #  S.P.)  for  40  minutes. 

This  plant  could  easily  be  converted  to  make  recombined  milk.  The  only 
additional  equipment  actually  required  for  making  sterilized  milk  would 
be  a  mixing  vat  and  cone. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ingredient  cost  of  recombined  milk  (made  from 
U.S.  products  as  described  under  Maymyo  Plant)  containing  3.5  percent  fat 
and  9.0  percent  milk  solids  not  fat  would  be  about  50  pyas  a  viss  or  a 
saving  of  50  percent  in  fluid  milk  cost.  In  addition  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  labor  cost  as  the  plant  could  be  run  at  full  capacity.  Such 
savings  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  This  would  increase  sales 
and  consumption  of  milk  and  promote  better  health  of  many  more  people. 

Rangoon  Dairy 

This  is  a  private  dairy,  and  is  the  only  pasteurized  milk  plant  in  Rangoon. 

The  plant  receives  about  360  viss  (150  gallons)  of  milk  per  day,  which  is 
pasteurized  and  bottled.    1.25  kyats  (26  cents)  per  viss  is  paid  for  the 
producer's  milk.    The  daily  plant  sales  volume  is  150  quarts  sold  at  2.20 
per  quart  (46  cents),  250  pints  at  1.20  each  (25  cents),  600-1/2  pints  at 
0.75  (16  cents)  each  and  a  few  6  oz.  at  0.60  kyats  (13  cents)  per  bottle. 

The  plant  owner  stated  an  interest  in  obtaining  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous 
milk  fat  for  making  ice  cream. 

The  use  of  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  butterfat  for  making  ice  cream 
mix  containing  10  percent  fat  and  11  percent  serum  solids  would  reduce  the 
present  fresh  milk  cost  of  the  milk  solids  in  the  mix  by  about  one  half. 

This  plant  to  utilize  rectwnbining    ingredients  would  require  an  homogenizer 
and  a  mixing  cone. 
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The  owner  also  expressed  interest  in  making  sweetened  condensed  milk  from 
U.S.  nonfat  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  and  the  use  of  glass  bottles  instead 
of  tin  cans  for  the  product's  sale  in  Rangoon.    This  would  enable  a  greater 
saving,  and  various  size  containers  from  6  02.  up  to  1  quart  which  would 
hold  about  2.75  pounds  for  restaurant  and  tea-room  sale. 

Demonstration  No.  1 

A  small  demonstration  was  given  at  the  Rangoon  Dairy  on  the  making  of 
sweetened  condensed  from  nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter.    No  homogenizer  was 
available  and  it  was  of  interest  to  see  if  a  recombined  condensed  milk 
could  be  made  without  homogenization,  and  still  retain  the  fat  in  suspension. 

A  water  jacketed  kettle,  electrically  heated  and  water  cooled  was  used.  To 
8.75  pounds  of  water  at  115^.  7.25  pounds  of  nonfat  was  added  and  mixed 
thououghly,  then  4  pounds  of  butter  was  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to 

^^Tl'  J^l  V'^U^JolP^  l"**"^^  P^V""^^  °^  ^"^^'^  ^l^^ly  3^<^ed  with  continuous  stirring, 
and  heated  to  170"F.    It  v/as  then  cooled  to  88OF.  and  "seeded"  with  one 

can  of  commercially  prepared  sweetened  condensed. 

The  product  was  prepared  to  contain  9.0  percent  fat,  21.0  percent  milk 
solids  not  fat  and  43.0  percent  sugar. 

The  resultant  product  was  of  good  flavor  and  consistency,  but  the  fat  oiled 
off,  indicating  that  homogenization  would  be  necessary. 

Demonstration  No.  2 

This  demonstration  was  made  at  the  Milk  Sterilization  Plant  where  180  pounds 
(50  viss)  of  recombined  milk  was  made  containing  3.5  percent  fat  and  9.0 
percent  solids  not  fat.    (They  only  had  500  -  6  oz.  bottles  available  for 
this  product.)    16.2  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  was  mixed  with  157  pounds 
of  water  at  120°F,  6.3  pounds  of  anhydrous  milk  fat  was  added,  then  heated 
to  1600?  and  homogenized  at  2000  pounds  pressure.    The  milk  was  bottled  in 
6  oz.  bottles  and  sterilized  at  2200?.  (7.5  pounds  steam  pressure)  for  15 
minutes.    (It  took  13  minutes  for  the  steam  chest  to  come  up  to  temperature). 
It  was  suggested  that  the  product  be  sterilized  for  20  minutes  instead  of 
15  minutes. 

The  product  was  of  good  flavor,  less  caramelized  than  the  fresh  milk  product 
and  a  lighter  color  due  to  shorter  sterilizing.    They  estimated  that  this 
product  would  not  require  as  much  sterilization  time  as  fresh  milk  because 
it  had  a  lower  bacterial  count  and  thus  a  lower  spore  content. 

80  pounds  of  homogenized  cream  was  also  made  from  the  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
anhydrous  milk  fat  containing  25  percent  fat  and  12.5  percent  solids  not 
fat  to  be  used  for  making  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream  mix.  To 
make  this  cream,  10  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  was  added  to  50  pounds  of 
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water  at  IIS^F.  mixed  thoroughly,  then  20  pounds  of  anhydrous  milk  fat  was 
used  and  the  mixture  was  heated  to  150°F.  and  then  hOTiogenized  at  2000 
pounds  pressure.    The  mixture  was  then  run  through  the  ha'nogenizer  a  second 
time  at  1000  pounds  pressure. 

Demonstration  No.  3 

The  80  pounds  of  cream  made  in  Demonstration  No.  2  was  taken  to  the  Rangoon 
Dairy  Plant,  where  36  pounds  of  the  cream  was  used  to  make  100  pounds  of 
sweetened  condensed  milk  in  the  water  jacketed  kettle  used  in  Demonstration 
No.  1,  by  adding  5  pounds  of  water  and  with  the  heat  turned  on,  16.5  pounds 
of  nonfat  was  added  slowly  with  vigorous  agitation.    At  a  temperature  of 
140<^F  the  sugar  was  added  slowly  with  constant  stirring  and  continued  heating 
to  170°F.    It  was  then  cooled  with  water  in  the  jacket  to  about  SS^F.  and 
two  cans  of  a  commercial  brand  of  sweetened  condensed  was  added  with  thorough 
stirring  for  "seeding"  purposes. 

Continued  cooling  to  80°F.  and  then  bottled  or  drawn  off  in  a  can  and  placed 
in  the  regrigerator. 

The  product  had  a  very  good  consistency  and  flavor.  There  was  no  oiling  off. 
Demonstration  No.  4 

The  rCTiaining  44  pounds  of  homogenized  cream  made  in  Demonstration  No.  2 
was  used  to  make  110  pounds  of  ice  cream  mix  by  mixing  6.5  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  43  pounds  of  water  and  adding  to  the  cream.    Then  16.5  pounds 
of  sugar  and  8  oz.  of  gelatin  was  added.    The  mix  was  pasteurized  at  160°F. 
for  30  minutes  and  then  cooled  to  40^.    It  was  frozen  the  next  day. 

This  mix  contained  10  percent  fat,  10.9  percent  serum  solids,  15  percent 
sugar  and  0.45  percent  stabilizer. 

Demonstration  No.  5 

Another  batch  of  hanogenized  cream  for  making  sweetened  condensed  was  made 
at  the  Sterilization  Plant  the  next  day  to  be  used  at  the  condensed  milk 
plant  at  Maymyo. 

It  was  made  as  follows:    using  10  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  22  pounds 
of  water;  heating  this  to  170*^,  and  then  adding  9  pounds  of  anhydrous 
milk  fat  and  homogenizing  at  2000  pounds  pressure.    This  made  41  pounds  of 
cream  which  was  taken  back  to  Maymyo  together  with  some  nonfat  dry  milk. 
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To  this  amount  of  cream  at  the  Maymyo  plant  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
5  pounds  of  water,  11  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  43  pounds  of  sugar  to 
make  100  pounds  of  sweetened  condensed,  containing  9.0  percent  fat,  21.0 
percent  milk  solids  not  fat  and  43.0  percent  sugar. 

It  is  advisable  to  mix  the  milk  powder  thoroughly  with  the  sugar  in  the 
dry  form  and  then  add  the  dry  mixture  slowly  to  the  cream  with  vigorous 
stirring  at  a  temperature  above  150°?.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  complete 
the  heating  to  170°?.  or  180©?.  and  cool  to  SSOp.  and  "seed"  with  lactose 
or  with  about  2.0  pounds  of  a  previously  made  sweetened  condensed  milk. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  large  lactose  crystals  from  forming. 

Distribution  of  Samples 

Samples  of  both  sterilized  milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk  were  sent  by 
Carl  0.  Winberg,  agricultural  attache,  to  interested  government  and  industry 
representatives,  with  the  following  letter: 

"I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  sample  this  recombined  sterilized 
milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk  which  has  been  made  in  Burma  from 
ingredients  imported  from  the  United  States  and  which  are  available 
under  Public  Law  480.    These  two  products  have  been  produced  at  a 
cost  substantially  below  the  present  cost  of  locally  produced  or 
imported  products.    They  were  processed  at  the  9th  Mile  Milk  Steriliza- 
tion Plant,  Prome  Road,  Rangoon.    Louis  Burgwald,  Dairy  Specialist  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  cooperated  with  Burmese  technicians 
to  produce  these  products.    Not  only  can  the  costs  be  appreciably  reduced 
and  production  increased  to  meet  any  demand  and  remain  uniform  through- 
out the  year,  but  foreign  exchange  can  be  saved.    We  are  sure  that 
with  a  lower  price,  more  dairy  products  will  be  consumed  and  better 
health  of  Burmese  people  will  result." 

Samples  were  also  given  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  Commercial  Attache. 

Only  favorable  comments  were  received  regarding  the  samples  distributed. 
The  samples  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Union  of  Burma  Applied  Research 
Institute  were  bacteriologically  examined  by  the  Food  Technologist  at  the 
Institute  and  found  to  be  free  of  bacterial  growth  on  all  dilutions  made. 

Conclusions 

There  should  be  a  good  market  for  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat 
in  Burma.    The  price  at  which  they  can  get  it  from  the  U.S.  under  Public 
Law  480  will  enable  them  to  produce  recombined  milk  at  an  ingredient  cost 
^    Pf^""^  9.0  percent  solids  not  fat  milk  for  about  50  pyas 

(10.5  cents)  per  viss.    This  milk  could  be  used  for  sterilized  milk 
pasteurized  milk,  chocolate  or  other  flavored  milk,  and  could  be  profitably 
sold  at  a  price  of  about  one  half  the  present  price  if  consideration  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  plants  could  be  operated  at  full  capacity  every  day.  Thus, 
reducing  labor  and  overhead  costs.  ^  ' 
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Sweetened  condensed  milk  containing  9.0  percent  fat,  21  percent  milk  solids 
not  fat  and  43  percent  sugar  could  be  produced  at  a  milk  ingredient  cost  of 
about  14.52  kyats  ($3.09)  per  case.    This  is  a  saving  of  nearly  49  percent 
over  present  costs.    Here  again  the  saving  in  labor  and  overhead  would  be 
considerable.    It  is  estimated  that  at  least  4  kyats  (84  cents)  per  case 
could  be  saved  in  this  respect.    At  present  there  isn't  enough  milk  available 
to  permit  the  Maymyo  plant  to  operate  at  full  capacity.    A  full  supply  of  milk 
would  reduce  operating  costs.    This  would  be  especially  true  if  more  condensed 
milk  could  be  sold  in  bulk,  or  a  cheaper  source  of  tin  cans,  or  a  cheaper 
type  of  container  could  be  obtained,  such  as  a  plastic  bag,  or  returnable 
glass  bottles.    The  possibility  of  also  making  sweetened  condensed  skim 
milk  should  be  explored. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  that 
can  be  saved  by  producing  sweetened  condensed  milk  in  Burma.  This  is  the 
dairy  product  that  is  imported  in  the  greatest  amount. 

More  milk  at  a  lower  price  in  Burma  would  mean  a  higher  consumption  level, 
and  resultant  better  health  and  nutrition  for  the  people. 

It  was  suggested  the  Burmese  Government  officials  give  serious  thought  to 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  obtaining  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous 
milk  fat,  for  both  Government  and  private  plants.    The  general  public  would 
benefit  by  obtaining  more  milk  products  at  a  lower  price  than  is  now  possible. 

At  present  in  Rangoon,  a  city  of  about  800,000  population,  there  is  only  one 
milk  pasteurizing  plant  handling  150  gallons  of  milk  per  day  and  one  sterilized 
milk  plant  handling  about  420  gallons  of  milk  per  day.    That  is  less  than  0.1 
of  an  ounce  of  fluid  milk  per  capita  daily,  or  about  3  thimbles  full  of  milk 
per  person. 
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Production  objectives  are  not  only  to  produce  more  milk,  but  to  improve  the 
economic  efficiency  of  production.    Most  of  the  countries  mentioned  have 
started  programs  similar  to  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  in  the 
United  States.    With  time  and  continued  breeder  cooperation,  benefits  of 
this  type  of  work  will  becc»ne  increasingly  evident.    Some  of  the  countries 
are  also  attacking  the  production  deficiency  from  the  standpoint  of  animal 
health.    Venezuela,  for  example,  has  made  substantial  progress  against 
tuberculosis  and  brucellosis,  using  the  test  and  slaughter  method  with  govern- 
ment-financed indemnification. 

More  Latin  American  countries  are  demanding  milk  production  records  of 
imported  sires  and  dams.    Import  regulations  set  minimum  production  records.  In 
SOTie  countries,  these  have  been  in  effect  several  years,  and  there  are 
present  proposals  to  raise  the  minimum  standards.    U.  S.  breeders  need  to 
know  these  minimum  requirements,  as  well  as  all  veterinary  examinations 
requirements. 

Factors  affecting  U.  S.  dairy  cattle  exports  to  individual  countries  covered 
by  this  report  follows 

Dominican  Republic 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  Dominican  dairy  and  beef  breeding  pro- 
grams.   It  could  well  be  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  Republic's  econcwiy. 

There  is  an  active  market  for  U.  S.  cattle  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
breeders  are  enthusiastic  and  there  is  no  exchange  rate  probl«n.  Acceptance 
of,  and  growing  demand  for  U.  S.  dairy  cattle  is  shown  by  the  sharp  rise  in 
imports.    In  1957  the  United  States  exported  about  140  head  to  the  Republic, 
and  in  1958,  at  least  335  head* 

Selling  Ideas  for  U.  S.  Breeders?    Daninican  cattlemen  feel  that  an  international 
loan  for  cattle  purchases  would  accelerate  their  U.  S.  cattle  purchases.  Some 
other  suggestions  given  as  aid  to  more  trade  are?    (l)  Availability  of  mortality 
insurance  for  the  transportation  plus  6  months  or  a  year  after  arrival  (such 
insurance  should  cover  death  from  disease);  (2)  exportation  of  the  animals  at 
8  to  12  months  of  age  to  enable  the  cattle  to  acclimate  quicker;  (3)  U.  S. 
breeders  should  show  more  interest  in  their  cattle  after  they  arrive  in  the 
Republic;  (4)    for  U.  S.  breeders  to  visit  Dominican  National  Cattle  Expositions 
1/,  meet  breeders,  and  answer  questions  on  available  U.  S.  cattle?  and  (5)  invite 
the  Dominican  breeders  to  visit  the  U.  S»  breeders'  farms  and  cattle  expositions. 

l/   The  Cuidad  (^nadera  (livestock  city)  in  Cuidad  Trujillo  is  a  beautifully 
planned  and  maintained  installation  for  livestock  shows  that  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Show  cattle  from  southern  United  States  would 
adjust  to  the  climate  at  this  Show  because  animals  are  stabled  in  individual  pens 
with  sufficient  shade  and  cool  breezes.    U.  S.  participation  in  future  Interna- 
tional shows  create  much  good  will. 
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Butter  and  Cheese  Consumption  Is  Increasing;  This  tends  to  build  up  dairy 
cattle  numbers.  The  increasing  market  for  butter  and  cheese  plus  milk  for 
fluid  use  also  encourages  dairy  herd  expansion. 

Milk  Consumption  Increasing  In  Spite  of  Price:    Price  of  milk  per  660  gram 
bottle  in  the  Dominican  Republic  varies  with  each  community,  in  close  relation 
to  minimum  wages  for  the  area.    It  takes  1-1/2  hours  wages  to  buy  one  quart 
of  milk.    In  the  United  States  this  milk  would  cost  $1.50  per  quart. 

Inadeguate  Supply  of  High  Quality  Forage  Hampering  Livestock  Breeding  Program: 
The  problem  is  not  insufficient  forage,  but  a  forage  with  enough  high  protein 
to  keep  the  young  animals  growing  economically.    There  was  great  breeder  interest 
in  finding  an  adaptable  legume  to  furnish  this  protein. 

Jamaica 

Jamaica  has  developed  its  own  dairy  breed  called  the  "Jamaica  Hope"  from 
a  Sahiwal  Brahman  bull  from  India  and  a  half-breed  criollo  cow  that  was  sired 
by  a  Jersey  bull  from  the  U.  S.  Hood  Jersey  Farm.    The  Brahman  bull  selected 
for  importation  from  India  had  a  dam  and  gran  dam,  each  of  whom  produced  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  year. 

Work  to  develop  this  breed  has  been  going  on  since  1910,    Imported  purebreds 
were  bred  to  criollo  (native)  cattle.    The  experiments  were  begun  using 
Holstein,  Brown  Swiss,  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys  in  addition  to  the  Jerseys, 
After  extensive  testing  and  record  keeping  the  Jersey  was  selected  as  most 
suited  to  the  Jamaican  industry,  and  the  work  on  the  other  breeds  was  abandoned. 
Further  information  on  the  Jamaica  Hope  breed  has  been  made  available  to  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Prices:    The  Jamaican  farmer  receives  $4.A4  per  100  pounds  for  his  milk  (on 
an  average  test  of  4.2  percent  butterfat)  and  the  milk  is  retailed  for  $7.27 
per  100  pounds.    Milk  for  fluid  use  is  bought  without  regard  to  fat  content; 
that  sold  to  the  condensing  plants  is  bought  on  a  butterfat  content  basis, 
however. 

Retail  milk  price  is  relatively  high  in  terms  of  minimum  wages.    The  informa- 
tion indicates  that  the  minimum  wage  eai?ner  in  the  cities  earns  approximately 
$1.75  per  day.    It  would  be  necessary  for  the  wage  earner  to  work  about  an 
hour  to  buy  a  q^iart  of  milk.    In  the  United  States  by  the  same  ratio  milk 
would  cost  $1.00  per  quart.    This  will  limit  widespread  use  of  milk, 

A  government-owned  breeding  herd  lends  bulls  in  order  to  standardize  the  dairy 
breed  (Jamaica  Hope),  and  to  improve  milk  production. 

Import  possibilities  are  practically  non-existent  and  are  discouraged  to  further 
the  intensification  and  multiplication  of  the  national  breed. 


Export  possibilities  are  not  bright.    Because  of  the  small  number  of  Jamaican 
cattle  in  relation  to  the  human  population,  the  exports  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  over  200  head  per  year  for  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

Colombia  l/ 

Colombian  Breeders  Anxious  to  Renew  Dairy  Cattle  Importss    Colombia  is  the 
only  Latin  American  country  that  prohibits  breeding  cattle  imports.    In  1956, 
however,  ColOTibia  took  $3,000,000  worth  of  U.  S.  livestock.    Therefore,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  help  the  Colombian  breeders  until  they  can  again  import 
cattle.    Within  the  last  month,  restrictions  were  lifted  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  poultry  breeding  stock.    It  is  hoped  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
the  removal  of  the  dairy  cattle  import  restrictions  will  be  lifted. 

Barranquilj.a:    The  dry  area  around  Barranquilla  was  thought  limited  to  Brown 
Swiss  cattle,  but  Holsteins  were  observed  on  farms.    The  Holsteins  were  thriving 
with  nice  "bloomy"  coats  and  plenty  of  size  for  age.    In  this  area  the  minimum 
wage  earner  has  to  work  1  hour  for  a  liter  of  milk  and  2  hours  for  a  pound  of 
meat. 

Medellin  Milk  Promotion  Program  Effective;    The  area  around  Medellin  is  green 
all  year  round  in  spite  of  short  periods  of  drought.    Here  was  seen  the  evidence 
of  the  Dairy  Society  International  program  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  stimulate  milk  consumption.    In  the  4  months 
of  program  operation  in  this  area,  the  daily  use  of  milk  has  increased  from 
90,000  liters  to  122,800  liters.    There  was  more  milk  in  the  restaurants  and 
hotel  dining  rocms  in  Medellin,  Colombia  than  in  any  of  the  17  other  countries 
that  have  been  visited  in  Latin  America. 

Colombia  Now  Has  a  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association:    This  operates  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  one  in  the  United  States.    Improvement  work  is  receiving 
more  and  more  cooperation  from  the  breeders  and  in  a  few  years  should  produce 
results  in  the  form  of  increased  average  milk  production  per  cow  and,  therefore, 
more  economical  production. 

Present  Exchange  Rate  Discourages  Another  Tourists- for-Cows  Plan  l/%    In  1958 
when  Colombian  breeders  bought  cows  from  U.  S.  tourists  for  pesos,  the  exchange 
rate  was  6.85  pesos  to  the  U.  S.  dollar.    At  the  time  the  tourists  went  to 
Colombia,  however,  the  exchange  rate  was  8.10  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The 
Colombian  breeders  indicated  an  interest  in  a  further  exchange  of  the  Tourists- 
for-Cows  type  if  a  better  exchange  rate  can  be  obtained.    Visits  to  breeders 
who  imported  U.  S.  cattle  under  this  plan  indicated  that  all  but  2  animals 
purchased  were  doing  very  well, 

1/  This  Circular  does  not  repeat  information  contained  in  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FD  10-58,  Latin  America  Best  Market  for  U.  S.  Dairy  Breeding  Cattle, 
published  Sept<Knber  17,  1958. 

2/  U.  S.  breeders  accepted  Colombian  pesos  for  the  cattle  sold.    The  U.  S. 
breeder  used  the  Colombian  pesos  to  pay  his  transportation  and  a  2-week  visit  in 
Colombia.    None  of  the  pesos  could  be  converted  to  U.  S.  dollars  by  the  U.  S. 
breeder. 
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Foot-and-Mouth  Disease:    The  result  of  the  new  foot-and-mouth  disease  out- 
break in  the  Cauca  Valley  were  observed.    One  herd  visited  had  a  milk  pro- 
duction drop  from  1,000  liters  per  day  to  150.    Udder  damage  was  widespread 
and  permanent.    The  bulls  were  too  crippled  for  service;  even  slightly  affected 
animals  were  crippled. 

Excellent  Results  With  Artificial  Insemination:    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
owns  a  U.S.  bull  named  "Carnation  O'Boy"  on  the  hacienda  of  Sr.  Paul  Bickerbach. 
This  bull  was  bred  to  3,600  cows  in  1958  by  artificial  insemination.    This  is 
thought  to  be  a  record  for  Colombia.    He  is  alert  and  active. 

Ecuador 

Ecuador  Ready  Market:    Partly  as  a  result  of  a  previous  visit  to  Ecuador  in 
July  1958,  Ecuadorian  breeders  have  shown  definite  desire  to  buy  U.  S.  cattle. 
A  group  of  buyers  are  coming  to  the  United  States  in  May  to  buy  an  estimated 
$100,000  to  400,000  worth.    These  breeders  have  shown  great  enthusiasm  at  the 
idea  of  visiting  our  U.  S.  breeders  and  negotiating  sales  with  them  face  to 
face.    Their  trip  is  being  arranged  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  U.  S.  purebred  breed  associa- 
tions.   The  Ecuadorians  listed  the  areas  they  want  to  visit,  the  breed,  age 
of  the  animals  desired,  the  quality  of  animals  wanted,  and  other  facts. 

Need  For  More  Liberal  Loans:    Breeders  in  Ecuador  are  still  anxious  to  get 
more  liberal  loans  than  are  at  present  available  in  their  country.    They  are 
asking  their  local  banking  facilities  for  expanded  credit  terms  locally; 
failing  in  this,  they  would  like  loans  of  the  type  granted  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  Mexico  for  the  enlargement  of  the  latter' s  cattle  industry. 

Demand  for  all  5  Dairy  Breeds  plus  Beef  Cattle:    With  the  many  varied  areas 
of  present  and  potential  cattle  production,  Ecuador  has  found  all  U.  S.  breeds 
adaptable  to  its  climate.    There  has  been  generalization  regarding  adaptability 
in  different  areas  of  Ecuador.    Criticism  of  adaptability  should  be  noted  care- 
fully.   A  breed  can  easily  be  condemned  for  inadaptability  when  the  actual  fault 
lies  in  the  management  during  the  period  of  acclimation,  or  even  afterwards. 

Urge  Change  In  Minimum  Production  Import  Requirements:    To  insure  that  only 
the  breed- improving  quality  of  animals  are  imported  into  Ecuador,  the  U.  S., 
I.e. A.  program  through  its  XIA  program  recommends  that  the  minimum  milk 
production  records  for  sires  and  dams  be  increased  materially.    These  recom- 
mendations have  not  yet  been  adapted,  but  are  indicative  of  tendency  through- 
out Latin  America  to  demand  production  for  the  money  being  spent  for  imported 
cattle. 

The  local  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  is  making  slow  but  steady  progres|i 
towards  more  efficient  production  by  eliminating  low-producing  cows. 
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Pasture  Improvenient:    A  hacienda  was  observed  where  2-l/2  cows  to  every  acre 
were  grazing  through  improved  pasture,  pasture  rotation,  irrigation,  and 

fertilization.    The  size  and  condition  of  the  animals  were  gratifying.  i 

] 

Milk  Prices  Relativelv  High;    The  minimum  wage  in  Quito  roughly  equals  the  j 

price  of  a  liter  of  milk.    This  is  comparable  to  $1.00  per  quart  in  the  < 

United  States.  j 

■| 

Peru  1/  I 

i 

Northern  Peru  Market  for  Jersey.  Brown  Swiss  and  Holsteint  Northern  Peru  | 
is  a  semi-desert  area  frcwn  Chiclayo,  the  southern  most  point  visited,  to 

Talara  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  country.    Under  irrigation  parts  i 

of  this  area  became  oases*   The  climate  and  soil  are  enough  like  certain  | 

dairy  production  areas  in  the  United  States  to  give  assurance  of  successful  j 

operation.    Some  good  Jersey  breeding  establishments  are  similar  areas  in  j 

this  country.    This  information,  conveyed  to  only  3  men  in  a  brief  conversa-  j 

tion,  created  an  immediate  demand  for  80  Jersey  heifers.    There  is  a  market  ] 

also  for  Brown  Swiss  females.    The  herd  average  on  one  farm  was  only  5  to  5-l/2  \ 

liters  of  milk  a  day  on  237  head  in  milk.    The  main  problem  seemed  to  be  ? 

selection  and  management.  The  feeding  system  and  the  quality  of  the  roughage  | 
were  very  good.    Another  farm  visited,  close  enough  to  have  equal  climatic 

advantage  and  disadvantages,  reported  average  production  of  12  to  13  liters  j 
per  day.    The  owner  knew  how  to  raise  and  care  for  breeding  and  milking  cattle. 
The  difference  in  the  production  was  management  and  selection. 

Dairying  In  Its  Infancy  In  Northern  Peru;    The  population  of  northern  Peru  i 

is  not  enough  to  support  a  very  large  scale  dairy  industry,  but  as  yet  the  J 

surface  has  just  been  scratched.    There  are  seasonal  shortages  of  all  kinds  ] 

of  milk  in  Talara,  Piura,  and  Chiclayo.  The  shortage  of  high  quality  milk  i 
is  prevalent  throughout  the  year.    The  demand  for  quality  milk  even  at 

slightly  higher  prices  is  evidenced  by  the  waiting  list  for  buyers  of  the  i 

high  quality  milk.    Here  the  producers  could  be  helped  with  imported  cattle  ] 

of  high  producing  parents.    Any  help  in  the  technical  aspects  of  dairy  pro-  i 

duction  would  create  more  demand  for  U.  S.  breeding  cattle.  ] 

The  new  ultra-modern  50,000  liter  per  day  Sterilization  Plant  in  Lima  in  j 
only  7  months  has  reached  one-half  its  daily  capacity.    This  is  a  high  quality 

product  that  is  by  necessity  more  expensive  than  some  of  the  other  milk  avail-  I 

able,  but  the  acceptability  is  being  proven  by  the  sales  record.  ] 

■i 
I 

1/  Information  regarding  the  Lima  area  was  contained  in  Circular  FD  10-58  of 
September  17,  1958. 
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U.  S«  Breeders  to  Repeat  Consignments  to  Lima  Sale  This  Year;    Last  year  2 

U.  S.  breeders  took  cattle  to  a  consignment  auction  sale  in  Lima.  They 

had  no  guarantee  of  any  kind  as  to  price  or  expenses.    The  cattle  sold  well, 

with  the  Jerseys  averaging  about  $750  each  and  the  Brown  Swiss  close  to 

$850  each.    Contacts  made  during  the  U.  S.  breeders'  stay  in  Peru  have  led 

to  further  sales  by  both  breeders  and  an  increasing  regard  for  U.  S.  cattle 

and  cattlemen.    This  illustrated  the  value  of  personal  contact  in  Latin  America. 

Artificial  Insemination  Almost  Unknown  in  Northern  Peru:    While  Peru  as  a 
whole  is  probably  the  largest  market  for  U.  S.  frozen  semen  in  Latin  America, 
its  northern  area  has  not  been  developed  along  that  line.    Two  specific 
requests  were  received  for  information  on  the  possibilities  of  beginning 
importations  of  frozen  semen  to  northern  Peru.    Both  requests  were  from 
outstanding  breeders  in  this  area. 

Cattle  Feed  Sources  Neglected:    The  northern  area  has  a  very  extensive  segment 
devoted  to  sugarcane  and  rice.    The  resultant  molasses  is  so  abundant  and  so  cheap 
it  is  used  to  put  on  the  dirt  roads  to  allay  the  dust.    There  is  enough 
molasses  and  rice  bran  available  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  dairy  feed 
and  cattle-fattening  industry.    Peru  is  now  importing  meat,  so  this  neglected 
resource  could  be  put  to  use  to  strengthen  the  general  economy  and  make  avail- 
able more  foreign  currency  to  purchase  U.  S.  breeding  cattle  to  build  up  the 
cattle  industry. 

Milk  prices  in  Talara  and  withdrawal  of  U.  S.  personnel  would  discourage 
recombining.    Milk  is  being  sold  in  Talara  for  3.20  soles,  equivalent  to 
11.8  U.  S.  cents  per  liter.    While  this  is  cheap  by  U.  S.  standards  on  a 
straight  conversion  rate,  the  minimum  wage  earner  has  to  work  a  little  more 
than  1-1/2  hours  to  buy  a  liter  of  milk.    (In  the  United  States  milk  would 
have  to  be  priced  at  $1.36  per  quart  to  be  comparable.)    It  is  very  doubtful 
that  recombined  milk  could  compete  with  this  price  for  fluid  milk  now  that 
the  nucleus  of  potential  customers  (U.  S.  employees  and  their  families) 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  area.    Some  could  afford  to  pay  more  for  recom- 
bined milk  but  it  is  not  certain  that  such  limited  demand  would  make  the 
investment  worthwhile. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela  Is  Now  The  World's  Largest  Livestock  Market:    It  will  continue  to 
be  for  at  least  the  next  5  years.    Mexico  was  formerly  this  country's  most 
active  export  market  due  largely  to  the  $10  million  dollar  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  livestock.    Now  Venezuela  has  begun  a  200  million 
dollar,  5-year  beef  cattle  purchase  program.    Venezuela  also  may  soon  initiate 
an  extensive  purchase  program  for  dairy  cattle  and  swine.    Therefore,  no 
other  country  in  the  world  affords  U.  S.  breeders  a  better  market.    In  the 
past  2  years  Venezuela  has  bought  over  2,300  head  of  U.  S.  dairy  cattle. 
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Venezuelan  Market  Needs  More  Personal  Attention:    With  the  large  potential 
share  of  this  market  available  to  U.  S.  breeders,  much  more  ©nphasis  should 
be  given  in  furnishing  services  to  Venezuelan  buyers  than  in  the  past. 

Venezuela  Makes  Great  Strides  in  Animal  Disease  Control:    Venezuela  is  engaged 
in  an  intensive  program  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis.    They  are 
using  the  test  and  slaughter  method,  and  the  government  is  paying  for  the 
infected  animals  destroyed.    Progress  has  been  phenomenal. 

Sanitary  Regulations  Rigidly  Enforced:    Venezuela  enforces,  by  heavy  fines, 
its  law  against  milk  dilution.    Bacteria  limits  in  the  mill:  cTe  also  carefully 
checked.    All  milk  sold  to  the  public  now  must  be  pasteurized,  whether  for 
fluid  or  industrial  use. 

The  Venezuelan  Market  Should  Not  Be  Taken  For  Granted:    Imported  cattle  are 
being  bought  for  cash  and,  therefore,  the  Venezuelans  can  buy  wherever  the 
best  bargains  and  the  best  service  019.  available.    U.  S.  breeders  can  obtain 
a  very  large  share  of  this  market,  but  x.hey  will  have  to  work  to  get  and 
keep  their  potential  share. 
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U.  S.  DAIRY  EXPORTS  UNDER  TITLE  I, 
POBLIC  LAW  U8Q«  19$7  AND  19^8 

The  whole  milk  equivalent  of  TJ.  S.  dairy  product  exports  under  Title  I, 
Public  Law  l|80  (sales  for  foreign  currencies)  totaled  690  million  pounds  in 
1958,  aOjnost  h  times  as  much  as  in  1957.    A  sharp  increase  in  butter  sales 
accoimted  for  82  percent  of  the  increase. 

Shipments  of  nonfat  dry  milk  showed  the  largest  absolute  gain,  totaling  61.9 
million  pounds,  over  3  times  the  amount  in  1957.    Large  shipments  of  nonfat 
went  to  Turkey  and  Poland  for  the  first  time  and  shipments  to  India,  Israel, 
and  the  Philippines  were  significantly  larger  than  in  previous  years.  Cheese 
shipments  were  11.1  million  pounds,  about  twice  that  shipped  in  1957.  Ship- 
ments of  canned  milk,  all  of  which  was  evaporated  milk,  totaled  6,6  million 
pounds,  about  the  same  as  in  1957. 

Countries  making  sizable  purchases  of  dairy  products  with  foreign  currencies 
for  the  first  time  in  1958  were  Brazil,  Colombia,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Public  Law  U80  program  through  calendar  year  1958,  a 
total  of  15  countries  have  purchased  dairy  products  under  Title  I  agreements. 
Since  the  first  Title  I  sale  in  early  1955,  a  total  of  1,162  million  pounds 
(whole  milk  equivalent)  have  been  exported  under  this  program. 
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WORLD  0TJTP11T_0F  DAIPY  PRODUCTS 
IN  THIRD  QUARTER,  1958 

Canned  milk  and  dried  milk  production  increased  in  the  principal  producing 
co\mtries,  but  butter  and  cheese  output  declined  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1958  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1957.    Milk  production  was  up  in 
Australia  despite  a  late  spring.    In  New  Zealand,  record  production  in  July 
and  August  offset  the  lower  output  of  September  caused  by  drjmess. 

Milk  production  in  West  Germany  continued  high.    In  France,  grass  was 
plentiful  and  milk  production  in  the  third  quarter  was  above  a  year  earlier. 
Output  in  Norway  was  practically  unchanged  from  a  year  ago.    In  Denmark, 
dairy  cattle  numbers  were  down;  production  also  was  affected  by  somewhat 
unfavorable  weather  early  in  the  quarter.    Reduced  milk  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  also  the  result  of  lower  numbers  and  bad  weather.  Other 
countries  reporting  a  decline  in  milk  production  in  the  third  quarter  were 
Sweden  and  Ireland.    In  Canada,  milk  output  increased,  due  principally  to 
higher  yields.    Production  in  the  IMited  States  dropped  slightly  below  the 
1957  level. 

Factory  butter  production  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958  declined  2  percent 
below  the  1957  level.    The  increased  milk  production  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  reflected  in  higher  butter  output.    More  milk  was  available  for 
butter  in  West  Germany  and  output  was  well  above  that  of  a  year  ago.  The 
quantity  of  milk  available  for  manufacturing  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  was  in 
relatively  short  supply  and  butter  production  was  down.    In  Ireland,  butter 
production  declined,  following  smaller  milk  deliveries  to  creameries.  Lower 
milk  output  and  higher  consumption  caused  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
production  of  butter  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Less  butter  was  manufactured  in 
France  and  Norway  in  third  quarter,  1958,  than  a  year  earlier.    In  Canada, 
butter  continued  to  take  the  largest  share  of  the  increase  in  milk  production. 
Butter  output  was  down  in  the  Iftiited  States. 
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Cheese  production  in  factories  in  the  July-September  quarter,  19^8,  dropped 
slightly  below  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1957.    Much  of  the  increase  in 
milk  production  in  Australia  was  used  to  make  cheese.    In  New  Zealand,  output 
continued  to  decline.    Production  in  Denmark  and  Norway  was  well  above  that 
of  a  year  ago.    Somewhat  smaller  increases  occurred  in  France  and  Sweden. 
With  less  milk  available  for  manufacturing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  cheese 
production  declined. 

Total  canned  ndlk  production  rose  3  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958. 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  reported  heavier  and  Canada 
and  Argentina  smaller  production  in  this  period.    Output  in  West  Germany 
showed  practically  no  change  from  a  year  earlier. 

Overall  dried  milk  production  increased  8  percent  in  the  third  quarter,  1958, 
compared  with  the  third  quarter,  1957.    The  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Argen- 
tina reported  increased  outturn  in  this  quarter.    In  Canada,  the  higher  output 
of  total  dried  milk  was  attributed  to  heavier  nonfat  dry  milk  production. 
Output  declined  in  Australia,  Sweden  and  West  Germany,  due  mainly  to  smaller 
nonfat  production.    Total  dried  milk  production  in  the  United  States  dropped 
slightly  below  comparable  1957. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad: 

New  Zealand;    Pastures  throughout  the  country  are  generally  good,  though 
there  are  l^ndications  that  another  dry  spell  like  that  in  the  winter  of  1958 
may  be  developing. 

Denmark:    Domestically  produced  feeds  are  ample. 

West  Germany:    The  health  of  cattle  is  good,  feed  and  roughages  are  in  good 
supplj'-  and  milk  production  is  expected  to  continue  high. 
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